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THOLOMXW, USD TbB BsVOLUTIOV OV ITS^^ITB hftTe 

filleoL i^n a porti<Hi of Ustory confemedly of .remark- 
able a&d intense interest as well to the gieneral reader 
as to tJie scholar. And althoo^ the story— of^ the 
Beyoluti(m, eq^eoiallj — has ofteai been told, under 
various forms of narratiye and Uography, yet I believe 
it win bear repetiti<m. 

As regards that interesting historic question-Hlie 
deatih <3i Lonis XVH in the Tower of the Temple, and 
the claims of tb. Williams to identity with that 
personzige, I have endeavored to state &irly, and as 
Mly as my limits would allow, tJie arguments which 
have a bearing upon either side. 73iis eyidence, of 
eoune, is circumstantial, and requires to be examined 
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and welj^ed with prudence, and fiubmess. As a mere 
hiatorioal question, aside from the ddms of justice 
and right, it is wotQij of sudi examination. To the. 
labors of tlie Bey. Mr. Hanson we are aitirely indebted 
for the information we have on this subject, and his 
rec^t work, m whidi he deals witii &cts which go to 
prove ike identity of Mr. Williams and &e Dauphin, is 
replete witli the bluest interest. 

a ns N, 
Mabqb^ 1854 
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Chades IX. The spirit of ambition has rarely 
possessed any bosom more completely than it did 
that of this remarkable woman. \ IJnrestrained either 
by religion or humanity— despising alike the law 
of God and the opinion of man — she was well 
fitted to move forward* in the ptusuit of her pur- 
poses with the reckless and unshrinking audacity 
"Which their natqre f^emanded, and to brook 
neither obstacle n<Jr competition in her path. If 
she had one weak point of charact4|^nd was even 
more than the generahty of her contemporaries 
the slave of the pc^nlar superstitions of her age, 
. her deference to the imaginary i|gimations of the 
stars was in no degree calofolated to withhold her 
fix)m any really wicked course, atthongh it might 
sometimes make her fly £rom danger|B^ its own 
creatfon. Indeed, in thus scaring her with merely 
visionary terrors, it was likely only to plunge her 
deeper into crime than she might otherwise have 
Mien. Of crimes of a certidn character there is no 
other of the passions which is so firuitM a master 
as Fear. Catherine, too, if not endowed in any 
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Btirpaasing degree with general talent^ was an 
Italian not more in blood and lineage than in &e 
subtlety and wiliness whicli have been saj^poeed, 
in modem times, to characteaize her conntrymen; 
and young as she was, only fourteen, when she 
left her native land, she seems to have brought 
away with her from her earliest instructors no 
smaU share of that art of intrigue and skill in 
political stratagem, for which the minor courts of 
Italy had long been famous. Charles himself 
inherited much of the ability of his mother ; but 
this bad woman, with the view to secure the more 
completely her own domination, had taken pains 
to surround her son, from the moment he became 
king (which he did when only a child of ten years 
of age, by lite death of his elder brother, Francis 
n.) with every seduction most suited to corrupt 
and enfeeble his mind, and to pervert the bounty 
of nature. She did not altogether succeed in this 
design ; for, despite of his disadvantages of train- 
ing, Charles, when he reached manhood, displayed 
decidedly sup^ior talents, even of a literary kind : 
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88 may be seen from some of his compositioiiSy 
both in prose and verse, wliicli are still extant. 
But flie influences to wUcli lie was exposed seem 
to liaye nearly stifled whatever had been originally 
good in his moral nature, and to have operated 
with all the intended effect, in giving preternatural 
expansion and growth to the seeds it contained of 
vice and weakness. This vicjdm of a mother's 
hearilessness and selfish ambition manifested, as he 
advanced "in years, a character and disposition 
which fitted him to be partly that mother's instru- 
ment, and partly her coadjutor. Catherine's res- 
oluteness and stem inflexibility of purpose had 
degenerated in Charles into mere obstinacy and 
waywardness ; and when she proceeded to her end 
with a cool, single-eyed, invincible determination, 
he was only headstrong, precipitate, and driven 
forward by the caprice of the moment, to be im 
mediately driven back as far, perhaps, by an op- 
posite gust of temper or inclination. Butj^ on the 
other hand, making allowance for his youth and 
comparative inexperience — ^for he was as yet only 
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twenty-tiBf o—Us capacity for perfidy and diasimu- 
lation was scarcely inferior to lier own ; and hk 
indifference to tlie sufferings of others, in the pnr- ^ 
suit of his own gratifications, equally hardened. 
Without any of his mother's nerve, or as some 
may call it, strength of character, in treachery, in 
cruelty, in selfishness^ in all that constituted the 
mere baseness of her nature, he was the wortihy 
son of such a parent 

Such were the hands that held the royal author- 
ity. Meanwhile, the country was kept in a state 
of distraction, breaMng out occasionally into open 
war&re, by the enmity of the two great religious 
parties into which the people were divided. At 
the head of the adherents of the ancient £uth were 
the Duke of Guise and his brother, the Cardinal 
of Lorrfune, who were nearly connected with l3ie 
royal femily by the marriage of their niece, Mary 
of Scotland, with the late King, Francis IL The 
chiefi of highest rank among the Huguenots, or 
Protestants, were the two young princes of the 
blood, Henry, King of Navarre, and the Pirince of 
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Cond^. The main stay of the party, liowever, and 
the individual who principally directed it, both by 
^his coxmcils and his popular influence, was the 
able, braye, and virtuous Ooligny, or, as he was 
generally called in his own day, the Admiral of 
ChatQlon. . Of the'mass of the population the im- 
mense majorily were Papists, but still the Protest- 
ants formed also a very numerous and powerful 
body ; and, although the recent battles of Jamac 
and Montcontoux, in both which they had been 
beaten by the Bang's brother, the Duke of Anjou, 
had for the present somewhat broken their 
strength, the energy natural to a new and aggress- 
ive party was not likely to allow them to remain 
long depressed under the effects of their disasters. 
The peace concluded in August, 1570,* had put a 
stop, for the moment, to the active hostilities of the 
two parties, rather than united them, or composed 
their difficulties. 

Affairs were in this state when the Queen- 
mother resolved to strike a bold and decisive blow 
* Onlkd La paw 6o<^mim— <^e lame peace. 
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for the oonsolidation of lier authoritj. Site had 
hitherto succeeded, by management, in preserving 
her poffltion at the head of affairs, but the suprem- 
acy she was enabled to maintain was fax from 
ike Ml and unfettered dictatorship to which her 
ambition aspired. Mistress of the State as she was, 
she had yet been obliged to share too much of her 
power with those under whose protection, as it 
were, she held it, and who, by merely withdraw- 
ing their aid and support, could, at any moment 
they chose, leave her in the hands of another fac- 
tion just as little disposed to aUow her the exercise 
of an unparticipated sovereignty. Tired of this 
imperfect and precarious sway , Catherine appears 
to have resolved upon the adoption of a new 
policy* Instead of longer employing the two 
hostile parties to balance each other, she now 
determined to avail herself of the assistance of the 
one to effect, once for all, the q^termination and 
destruction of the other. In carrying this deep 
and daring scheme into execution, she was in- 
fluenced, moreover, by her religious opinions. A 
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bigoted adherent of the Papacy, she was taught to 
believe that she would be doing God service by 
the destruction of the new fidth. Intolerance and 
the spirit of persecution aided her political schemeSy 
and she resolved to immolate the enemies of her 
faith to her ferocious and devouring ambition. 

The occasion which Catherine determimed to 
seize upon for the perpetration of her diabolical 
design, was one singularly calculated to deepen 
the revolting character of the tragedy about to be 
enacted. To crown and consummate, as it was 
pretended, the reconcilement of the two religions, 
the Court had proposed that a marriage should 
take place between Charles' sister, Margaret, and 
Henry of Navarre. There is too much reason to 
conclude that Catherine and her son had, from 
the first, suggested this imion with no other^bjeot 
than that of dro-^ming the day of its celebration in 
the blood of their Jhisuspecting subjects. 



n. 
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TTI VERY e:^edient was now resorted to in order 
•*-' to make the Protestants forget their ancient 
jealonsy of the Conrt, and to lull them into reli- 
ance and security. The King himself undertook 
the management of Ooligny ; and the royal 
hypocrite plied his chosen task with a depth of art 
so much beyond his years, that he soon had the 
Admiral as completely within his toils as he could 
desire. Having invited him to court, Charles re- 
ceived him with a degree of distinction which had 
scarcely ever before been accorded to a subject; 
and not only restored him immedialiiy2.to all his 
ancient dignities, but took him iiyjo- his intimacy, 
consulted him on all affairs of State, seemed on 
jevery occasion to be more swayed by his advice 
than by that of any of his other counsellors, and, 
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in short, impressed him with a conviction that lie 
had not a more attached Mend than his yonng 
sovereign. 

Coligny ihtiK deceived, it was not wonderful 
that the great majority of the party who looked 
upon him as their head, should allow themselves 
to be -caught in the same snare. The professions 
of the Court seem to have been almost universally 
relied upon as sincere; and when invitations to 
the royal marriage were sei^t to all the most dis- 
tinguished Huguenot lords and gentlemen through- 
out France, few thought of declining to repair to 
Paris from any apprehension that their lives 
would be in danger on an occasion which, to them 
especially, was^one of so much triumph and 
promise, and which was to be graced and sanc- 
tioned by the presence, in the quality of the 
King's confidant and advisor, of their most expe- 
rienced and mopt Venerated chief. Some, how- 

'■V 

ever, still retained their doubts and fears, and 
deemed it most prudent to remain at their homes. 
One circumstance which alarmed the more 
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suspidoxis, was the sudden death of Heniy's 
mother, the Queen of Navarre, which occurred on 
the 9th of June, at the house o£ Guillart, Bishop 
of Chartres, in wMch she had taken up her abode 
on coming to Paris a few weeks before to assist in 
the preparations for her son's nuptials. 

This lady was U person of distinguished ability 
and strength of character ; and although the ex- 
citement in which men's minds were at that time, 
from the expectation of coming events, may have 
caused her death to pass over with less observa- 
tion, it was afterwards very generally believed 
that she had been taken off by poison, perhaps 
from a fear on the- part of the Court that her 
p^etration, and the opportunities she enjoyed of 
mixing intimately with the royal circle, might 
enable her to detect or conjecture the meditated 
treachery. 

Ab the day on which the marriage was to take 
place approached, the Huguenot gentlemen, and 
even 'numbers of the humbler orders who be- 
longed to that party, flocked to Paris from all 
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quarters ; and by the middle of Aiigost the capital 
had collected within its walls nearly all the per- 
sons of consequence in France attached to the new 
£utL On the evening of Sunday the seventeenth, 
the espousals of the royal pair were celebrated in 
the Louvre with becoming festivities ; and on the 
following morning the marriage-ceremony was per^ 
formed on an elevated platform erected before the . 
great Cathedral of Ndtre-Dame, in the presence of 
a splendid company, composed both of Papists and 
Protestants. After the performance of the oeie- 
mony, the bride and those of the company who 
were of the Bomish fidth, advanced to the high 
altar to hear mass ; while Henry, Admiral Co- 
ligny, and the rest of the Ptotestants, retired into 
the choir. 

On leaving the church the party returned to the 
archbishop's palace, and there dined. In the even- 
ing, a supper and a masked ball again collected 
the revellers in the grand hall of the Louvre, 
although most of the Protestants were restrained, 
by the severity of Hxeir religious notions, from 
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attending this conclnaon of the day's festivities. 
CoHgDj himself was absent under the pretext of a 
slight indispositioiL 

The next day, the nineteenth, was devoted to re- 
pose by the King and his exhausted guests; but 
on the evening of Wednesday, the twentieth, the 
halarities of the CJourt were renewed by a very ex- 
traordinary entertainment given in the Hotel de 
Bourbon. On this occasion, a theatrical .show or 
mask W3S exhibited to the company, which actu- 
ally pictured out, with daring distinctness, the 
honible trdgedy that was so soon to follow. The 
chronicles of the time^ describe this exhibition 
minutely, and fix>m their desmptions it would 
seem to have been ea^ to conjecture what wotc 
the thoughts of the King, and his secret counsel- 
lors, in the midst of all these scenes of festive 
abandonment It is true that such a rehearsal of 
the intended massacre was unnecessary for the 
execution of the design, and might even seem 

• Mteoires de I'Etut de la Franee^ bohb CbarlealX. 
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firaoglit with eome risk of preyenldng its suooess; 
but the projectors of great crimes have often 
shown this wild -piopesimty to sport with the 
chances of detectton^ bj yentoimg to the yery 
brink of a disclosure of their plans. 

Even before this dark and shadowy hint of the 
designs of the Court, various circumstances had 
troubled the confidgnce of the Protestants. So 
little care had their enemies taken to conceal their 
hostile intentions, that rumors of some terrible 
VLow about to be struck were general among Ihe 
populace, and had, in several instances, met the 
ears of the devoted Huguenots. Obscure, but ear- 
nest, intimations ci impending danger had even 
been communicated to particular individuals by 
their B(Hnish friends. The uneasiaess and appre- 
hension thus created were increased to the greatest 
degree of alarm, when at last a body of twelve 
hundred soldiers made their appearance in the 
dty, and were seen, after being marched through 
the streets, to take up their stations under arms, in 
the vic^iify of the palace, the arsenal, and otb^ 
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strongliolds. Several Protestant lords and gen- 
tlemen, on witnessing the entry of these troops^ 
secretly withdrew themselves from the. city ; and 
even CoKgny himself was induced, on the morn- 
ing of the twaitieih, to seek the royal presence, 
and to request an esplanation. frcxoi his Migesty of 
a circumstance which had so greatly excited the 
fears of his friends. The Admiral was received 
by his sovereign with so much kindness, and such 
warm assurances of protection, that long before 
the close of their interview, whatever suspicions 
he had at first been inclined to entertain were 
cmnpletely dissipated. So fax did Charles carry 
his dissimulation, that he declared he had ordered 
the troops into the city for the express purpose of 
placing them as guards, in the excited state of the 
public feeling, around the houses of the Huguenots, 
to protect them from designs which he suspected 
to be entertained against them by their old ene- 
mies, the Guises. To enable him the more se- 
curely to attain this object, he suggested that all 
the principal persons of the reformed religion 
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ehould be immediately collected from the different 
|)arts of the town, and lodged together in the 
neighborhood of the palace. Coligny, completely 
leassured by all this show of friendship, returned 
to his honse, where he was soon after sought by 
many of his followers, anxious to consult with him 
on the circumstances in which they were placed, 
Eetiring to his apartment, he left his son-in-law, 
Tdigny,* to receive his visitors; and with such 
encouraging animation did this ardent young man 
describe to them the conversation which the Ad- 
miral had just had with his Majesty, that most 
of them left the house convinced of the ground- 
lessness of their fears, and having their doubts 
of their sovereign's honor converted into grati- 
tude for his provident watchfulness over their 



The strange allegorical pastime with which the 
guests of the palace had amused themselves on the 

• Olutrlea, Lord of Teligny in Bovergne, ha^a fe*^ months 
heiot^ itua, espoused Louisa de Ooligny, the danghtw of the 
AdmiraL This lady afterwards murried WiUiam of Kassan, 
Prinoe of Orange^ the founder of the Republic qi Hollapd. 
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evening of the 2()ih, again awakened the misgiv- 
ings of some, and on the following day Ccdign j 
repaired to tJ^ Qneen-moiher, to inform her of the 
dissatas&cticm which these extraordinary revels 
had occasioned. Catherine afifected to langh at his 
alarm. "Mon dieuf Admiral," she exclaimed, 
" give yonrself no fttrther uneasiness about these 
festivities of ours — Cleave us to make merry in our 
own way, and in the course of four days, on the 
faith of a Queen, I promise you that you and those 
of your religion shall have such proo& of my 
t^ard as shall satisfy your utmost desires." She 
kept her word ! 



III. 

rpHE seeming frankness of the assurances of 
-*• Queen Catherine appears again to have allayed 
all suspicion ; and notwithstanding the successive 
■warnings, as we may almost call them, which they 
had received of the destruction preparing for ihem, 
the devoted victims remained in tranquillity under 
the descending stroke of their oppressors. 

But the conspirators were now about to proceed 
to a more daring act than anything they had yet 
ventured upon. It was resolved to assassinate the 
admiral In the obscurity which hangs over 
much of the interior mechanism of these dark 
transactions, we are left almost to mere conjecture 
with regard to the motives which may have 
prompted the contrivers of the plot to pre&ce 
iheir work of general slaughter, by this attack on 
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the life of an indiyiduaL Perliaps thej liad be- 
come afiraid, £rom the repeated ocoasions on wliioh 
Goligny liad evinced some snq>icion of the inten- 
tions of the Gonrt, that he had his eye npon them 
too watchftilly, and might yet defeat their plans 
unless lie vere instantly got rid o£ Or th^ may 
have calculated that such an incident as the mur- 
der of their chief in open day was the most likdy 
of all things to strike the whole body of the Pro- 
testants with consternation, and, by the t^ror and 
confusion into which it threw them, to prepare 
them the more certainly for filling a prey, when 
their destroyers should be let loose upon them. It 
may have even been expected that this act of 
treachery would perchance precipitate them, in the 
first fury of then* indignation, into some course of 
violence or aggression, such as mi^t afford a 
seeming justification for the meditated massacre. 
At all events, if, as it seems likdy, the assassina- 
tion of Coligny was the project of the heads, or 
most determined partners of the consjaracy, it was 
a stroke well-contrived, by its tend^icy to bring 
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matters to extremities, to fix their less resolute 
confederates, and nerve them to enter with decision 
upon that line of action to which they might not 
otherwise have been easily brought to make up 
iheir minds. There were appearances of vaccilla- 
tion — whether arising from fear, or some more 
creditable feeling— on the part of Charles liimsel^ 
before his mother and her more intimate coadju- 
tors had found means to fix his resolution, by per- 
suading him that matters lu^ now come to such a 
.pass that^ if he should delay attacking the Hugue- 
nots, they would assuredly rise and destroy him, . 
and that the question was simply whether they 
should perish, or himself and a vast multitude of 
his other subjects. 

But to return to our story. Towards eleven 
o'clock on the morning of the 22d, which was 
Friday, the Admiral, after having spent some time 
in the Louvre with the king's brother, the Duke 
of Anjou, who had sent for him — ^was returning 
on foot to his hotel to dinner, when he met the 
King coming out of a chapel which stood opposite 
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to the palace. They walked together to the tennis- 
court of the palace, where, finding the Dnke of 
Gxdse and Telign j, Charles and Ihe former engaged 
in a game agsdnst the latter and another genfleman. 
After haying stood by for a short time, Coligny 
took his leave, followed by about a dozen lords 
and gentl^nen of his party, and proceeded on his 
way home. He had not advanced more than a 
hxmdred paces, when as he was moving leisnrely 
along, engaged in reading a paper which some one 
had presented to him, he was suddenly struck by 
two balls from an arquebuse, one of which carried 
away the forefinger of his right hand, while the 
other wounded him more severely in his left arm. 
He immediately dropped the paper he held, and 
feU into the arms of his friends who were near 
him. The shot had come from the ri^t, and 
looking up in that direction, the Admiral pcrinted 
out at once to those who were with him, the win- 
dow from which it had been fiired. The house 
was that of iha Oanon Piaro de Pille de Viflemur, 
who had formerly been preceptor to the Duke of 
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Guise. It stood contiguous to the cloister of a 
drnicli, mto wHch there was an opening by a 
back door. The window at which the assassin had 
taken his station was darkened by an iron trellis. 
Several of Ooligny's followers immediately pro- 
ceeded to the house, and forced their way into it, 
but when they reached the apartment fix)m which 
the assassin had taken aim, they found only the 
arquebuse remaining where he had rested it on the 
window. He, himself as it afterwards appeared, 
had made his ^cape through the cloister of the 
church, to a horse which stood ready saddled for 
him on the bank of the river, and on whidi he 
was soon after seen riding fix>m the cily at ftill 
speed.* 

Meanwhile CJoligny had been carried home by 
his friends and placed in bed. The news of the 
attack that had been made upon his life spread 
rapidly over the city, and the Protestants flocked 



* HiB name was Haurevel, or Maorevert^ a creature of the 
J>xike of Qnise, in Those serviee Uia is said not to haTe been 
bis first exploit of a shnilar diaracter. 
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in crowds to his hoxtse. Among othen the cele- 
brated soigeon^ Ambrose Per^ was qnicklj in 
attendance, and proceeded to dress the wonnda of 
the old man, and to extract the ball, while a 
' nnm^rons circle of his Mends stood aronnd, watch- 
ing the process with intense solidtude. But we 
mnst omit all farther descr^tion of this scene, and 
retom fox a moment to the tennis-conrt, where the 
King was at plaj. That part of the street where 
the Admiral was wh^i he was fired a% was so near 
the palacC; that the report of the arquebnse, ringing 
through the tennis-court, startled his mtgesty and 
those who were with him, and the next minnte 
some one running into the palace jfrom the street, 
informed them what had happened. There is no 
good reason to suppose that Charles had been 
intrusted by his mother with her plan of assassin- 
ating the Admired. She seems rather, as we have 
abeady observed, to hare determined upon the 
perpetration of the crime principally for the pur- 
pose of steadying the wavering resolution of her 
son, by producing a state of circumstances in 
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wUcli he shotild imagine it impossible for liim to 
draw back in liis design. 

When Charles, therefore, was now told of the 
daring outrage whioh had been committed almost 
within the precincts of his palace, his instant emo- 
tion was that of farions indignaticm. l^irowing 
down his racket, he rushed into the palace, declar- 
ing that he wonld be avenged on the bold raflSan 
who had thus broken the laws and insulted his 
authority. He had not hee^ long in his apartment 
when the King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Oond^ sought his presence, having just come &om 
the house of their wounded friend. To their 
vehement suit for justice on the authors ci the 
assassination he replied, with the most terrific 
oaths, that the Admiral's blood shoidd be amply 
atoned for. His mother, and the Duke of Anjou, 
who were also present, deemed it prudent in the 
meantime, to counterfeit the same indignation, and 
to join in the King's assunmces, that nothing 
should be left undone to detect the perpetrators of 
so heinous an atrocity. 
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Soon after this Teligny presented himself, bring- 
ing a request to Charles from his &ther-in-law, 
that he would deign to pay him a visit at his hotel, 
as he had some matters to commnnicate to him 
whicli he was unwilling to confide to any other 
ear. • "With this petition the King promised to 
comply, and about two o'clock Charles set out to 
make his promised yisit^ accompanied by his 
mother, his brothers, and a retinue composed of 
seyeral of the most distinguished members of the 
Court, among whom were the Marshal de Tavan- 
nes, the Count de Eetz, and the Duke de Nevers, 
all principal confidants of Catherine, and confeder- 
ated with her in her scheme for llie massacre of 
the Protestants. When they reached the house, 
they were ushered into the apartment where Co- 
Kgny was, surrounded by many of his firiends, 
among whom were the King of Navarre, the 
Prince of Cond6, and other individuals of rank. 
Charles and his mother having taken their seats 
by his .bed-side, the wounded man entered into 
conversation with them. In a long discourse 
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wliich lie addressed to the King, he began by tak* 
iBg God to witness, that in all his actions he had 
never had any other olgect in view except the 
good of his oonntry, and his sovereign's true 
honor, declaring that he was ready to r^der an 
account of his conduct to his Maker, if it should 
be His will now to take him to Himself. Passing 
fix»n that topic, he {mxseeded to urge upon hia 
Majesty the duty of doing something to check the 
growing ascendency of Spain, or at least of so 
ordering matters that the Duke of Alba should no 
longer be immediately ioformed, by means of his 
salaried spies, of whatever took place in the council 
of the King of Prance. But the subject to whiqh 
he besought the King's attention with the' greatest 
earnestness, was the necessity, if he wished to pre- 
serve the tranquillity of the kingdom, oihia giving 
orders that the different edicts which had been 
published for the protection of the adherents of 
the reformed faith, and especially the articles of 
the recent peace, should be more strictly main- 
tained. Charles replied in somewhat guarded 
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. terms. He expressed his conviction of the Admi- 
ral's loyalty and patriotism, and added that it had 
ever been his "wish to observe religiously his com- 
pact willi his Protestant subjects, and that such 
was still his determinatioiL He then professed to 
feel anxious that Coligny, in his weak state, should 
not agitate himself by any further exertion ; and, 
adverting to his wound, declared, with an oath, 
that he would punish the crime that had been 
committed in such a manner that the memory of 
his revenge should never be forgotten. The con- 
versation continued for a short time longer, when 
it was proposed by the Count de Eetz that Co- 
ligny should be removed to the palace, where the 
Queen of Navarre would willingly give up her 
apartment to his use. This, however, was opposed 
by Mazille, the physician in attendance, who 
stated that a removal would be attended with 
danger to his patient The royal party remained 
to see the wounds dressed, when Charles, taMng 
up one of the bandages that was steeped in blood, 
looked ^ it with every appearance of reverential 
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ooQcem, and then lianded it to his mother. The 
ball which had been extracted firom the Admiral's 
arm, was also examined bj both. Thej then took 
their departure, and hurried back to the Louvre. 
On arriving at the palace, Charles, Catherine, the 
Duke of Anjou, and their chief advisers, remamed 
for* some time in secret consultation ; after which 
the King was busily engaged in giving orders and 
making up despatches, with which couriers were 
sent off to the provinces in rapid succession. 



IV. 

rVS the following day, the 28d, the mtmicipal 
^ ftmctionari^ of the different quarters of tiie 
city were employed in going through the streets 
of their sereral districts, and taking down the 
names of the Protestants, professedly with the 
objeet of haying as many of them as possible 
removed to the ne^hborhood of the Louvre, for 
their greater safety. Accordingly, a great number 
of the principal lords and gentlemen of the party 
.were aocomanodated with lodgings immediately 
aronnd the hotel of the Admiral; those who re- 
sided in the different houses giving up their apart^ 
ments to these new tenants. A guard of fifty 
soldiers was also stationed around Goligny's hotel, 
for the protection, as it was pretended, of himself 
and friends; but some surprise and apprehension 
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was felt at its being put tinder the command of 
Cosseins, a well-known minion of the Qoeen-motli* 
er, and an old enemy of the Admiial'& Cosseiiis 
and his men seem to have repaired to their post 
towards m^xt-fdl; and at the same time other 
detachm^itB of military were placed around the 
palace, along the bank of the river, and at otker 
stations in the same neighborhood. These arrange- 
ments appear to have been detenmned upon at a 
final consultation which had been held in the earlier 
part of the day, in the garden of the Tnileries, by 
Catherine, the Kingi the Duke of Anjou, the Mar- 
shal de Tayannes, and the other chie& of the con- 
spiracy. It is said to have been on this occasion 
that Catharine first proposed to her son the imme- 
diate execution of the design which had been so 
long in preparation, urging upon him with especial 
earnestness the &Yorable circumstances in which 
the attempt might be made while the Admiral was 
confined to his bed, and the minds of his followers 
perplexed by anxiety on his account Her em- 
ployment of this language would give coxmtenance 
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to the supposition that the assassination of CoHgaj 
had been designed to bring abont the state of 
tilings whidi she now described, or at least to aid 
her in overcoming the irresolution of Charles, by 
enabling her to assert that sudi a result had fol- 
lowed ftom it. 

The scheme which she proposed for the massacre 
was of the most sanguinary and comprehensiYe 
description, inyolving the destruction of the King 
of Nayarre, and the Prince of CondS, as well as all 
of their followers. The arguments of another 
m^nber of the confederacy, however, succeeded in 
determining the King to spare the two young 
princes, on condition of their consenting to em- 
brace tiie Boman Catholic Mth. 

It was their own persons only, however, which 
it was agreed to respect It was resolved that, 
al&ough untouched themselves, they should have 
their ftill share in tiie terrors of tiie coming 
slaughter, by beholding it rapng, in its direst 
fury, close around them. With this view, Charles, 
under pretence of a fear which he professed to en- 
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tertain of boim attempt iq)on their liyes about to 
be made by the Ghiises, invited them to asBemUe 
the piindpal gentiem^n of their suites for that 
night at the Ijouyre, and to have them lodged, 
around tbeir own apartments* This seemiog^y 
fidendly counsel was acoepted and acted iq)on; 
and by ten o'dock the two princes had retired 
to their respective chambers, while the mo^ fiulh- 
fill of their attendants occupied the adjcnning 
ioow0f unarmed, and secure^ as they imagined, 
from all violence, under the pledged honor, and in 
the fortified and guarded residenee, of their 
sovereign. 

After the military had been diq>06ed in the 
manner that has been already described, the Duke 
of Guise assembled the principal officers of the 
different corps, and stated to them, in a short ad- 
dress, the nature of the service in which they were 
about to be engaged. At the same time, Ghanon, 
the Provost of the MOTchants, in conformity with 
the instructions he had received, having collected 
the captains and lieutenants of the city night> 
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goard in the great liaU of the Hotel de YiUe, pie- 
pared tiiem in like manner for taldng their part 
in tiie massacre. The signal, it was intimated, for 
flie conffi»noement of tlie bloody work, wonld be 
giyen towards the break of day, from the clock of 
the Palstts de Justice — immediately on hearing 
which they wonld break into the houses where 
the Protesfamts were lodged in all the different 
parts of the city, and proceed to slaughter the in- 
mates, without regard to age or sex. The doors 
of flfccse devoted dwellings had already been 
marked wi& white crosses. The assassins, also, 
liiat they might know each other when they met, 
were commanded to wrap each a white scarf 
around his left arm, and to place a cro^ of the 
same color in his hat These badges, after the 
massaere had begun, geem to have been generally 
adopted by the Eomish population, both aq a 
means of mutual recognition, and as tokens of the 
right of those who bore them to walk unharmed 
amidst the bloody storm that raged> through the 
inhofi5)itolfle and treacherous city. 
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Snob, then, was the state of things at the Louvre, 
and in the neighborhood of that rojal castle^ in 
the earlier part of the night of the 28d of August, 
1572. Most of the persons of note among the 
Huguenots, to the number of several hundred, 
were lodged in the streets near the palace. The 
Admiral of Ghatillon lay ill of his wound in his 
hotel, where his son-in-law, Telignj, and several 
others of his more intimate friends, also resided. 
The King of Kavarre and the Prinoe of Cond^ 
were asleep in their apartments in the Louvre, 
willi the principal gentlemen attached to th^ 
persons assembled around them, under cover of 
the same roc^ Many Protestants who had not 
found accofnmodation in this quarter, were dis- 
persed ov^ the other parts of the city; and in the 
Faubourg St. Germain especially, on the other 
side of the ri^er, the persons of rank of that party 
were collected together in considerable numbers. 
With few exceptions, all these individuals, though 
well aware that th^ dwelt in the midst of a hos- 
tile population, believed that they were in the 
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meantime secure tmder the protection of their 
king ; and, trusting to the arrangements which he 
had made professedly for their ssi&lty, had retired 
to take iheir repose, unarmed, and fearing no 
eviL On the other hand, among their enemies all 
was active preparation for the great blow that was 
about to be struck. Ahready had the armed 
bands, who were to commence the massacre, re- 
ceived their instructions and been drawn up 
arouud the dwellings of their unsuspecting vic- 
tims. Parties of the king's troops and of the cily 
guard were planted at the Louvre, in front of the 
residence of CoKgny, and at different stations in 
the streets, and along the bank of the river, as 
fer east as the arsenal, all under the command of 
minions of Guise or of the Court. Throughout 
the town the houses tenanted by Protestants were 
all marked by white crosses on the doors. • 

Meanwhile the different chiefi of the conspiracy 
were busily employed, some in riding from post to 
post, to see that the arrangements for the attack 
were complete, or to convey new orders from the 
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lioavxe ;— others assisting at the (xmsoltatacHiB 
which oontintied to be held by Catherine, Charles, 
and their assodates, within that central seat of the 
bloody design, in which the preparations for it 
had been contrived and thns ftw brought to matu- 
rity, and where the match was now about to be 
applied to that well-laid train, in the explosion of 
which so many thousands of helpless and innocent 
human beings were miserably to perish. 

As the night advanced, however, the tranquillity 
to which the Protestants had resigned themselves, 
gave place, among some of ihem, to considerable 
perplexity and alarm. The different movements 
which were going on in the neighborhood of the 
palace — the firequent opening and shutting of the 
gates, as couriers departed to, or arrived from, the 
several parts of the city with which it was neces 
sary^to be iu communication — ^tte introduction of 
quantities of arms into that stronghold — ^the con- 
stant passing of horsemen and .pedestrians bearing 
torches along the streets — ^and all the increasing 
bustle unavoidably attendant upon the eve of so 
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temble an enterprise, had awakened from ikeSx 
ale^ many of those who were lo<%ed in the 
quarter piindpaQy disturbed by tiiese noises. 
Badng jfirom thdr beds they lefk their houses and 
proceeded to the Louvre, in order, if possible, to 
ascertain the meaning of such unusual commotion. 
On addressing their inquiries to the soldiers 
whom they £mnd stationed around the palace, 
they were informed that the whole was occasioned 
merely by the preparations for a nocturnal JSte 
which the Court was about to give. This answer 
was ambiguous rather than literally &lse. 

Meanwhile it would appear that Catherine had 
not yet succeeded in working up Ae firoward and 
irresolute t^nper of her son to the pitch of daring 
at whidi he would venture actoally to give orders 
for commencing the massacre. It seems to have 
been origiimlly iatended &at the signal for the 
murdaii^^s to fiJl upon their prey should sound 
fiom the d^fy, immedmtely before daybreak, ixc 
about hal^pest two in the morning. But the un» 
decided state of the Singes mind detemnned 
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Caiberme to take advantage of a moment of ex- 
dtement in wMdi lie liad been pxeyailed upon to 
express his ecmsent ihat4ihe7 shoald proceed iritii 
ihe business, and to order the tocsin to be rang 
immediately team the steqde of the adjacent 
Chnich of St Germain rAnxerrois. This was 
abont midnight 

Ab the bell flxmg its sounds of omen over the 
city and its snbnrbsi the people everywhere 
started from their slumbers. The wmdows of the 
Louvre, the Tuileries, and of many other public 
Duildings and private residences, w&ce lighted up 
with all haste. The tenants of other houses, fd- 
Ipwing these examples, the town was speedily 
illmninated in every part Some time further, 
however, seems to have been q)ent in preparation 
on one side, and perplexity, terror, and confusion 
on the other, before the slau^ter was begun. 
The agents commissioned to execute the plot were 
now all in motion. The order fbr striking the 
blow had ^ne fortih and could not be recalled; 
Oaliherine's purpose was attained, now that she 
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had oontrived to Ixave the King committed to the 
temble work. At half-past two, just as the dawn 
began to ai^>ear, the massacre bc^an.' The infii- 
liated soldietj, the aband<med bigot of the Papacy, 
the man who had his private malice to seek re- 
venge, all mingled in that awM honr, in the work 
of death* 



V. 

/^OSSEINS, as already mentioned, commanded 
^ the guard stationed in front of tlie Admiral's 
house. Seeing the Duke of Gtiise approaching at 
the head of a body of armed men, he immediately 
proceeded to make the dispositions already con- 
certed between them. He first placed five or six 
soldi^s opposite to each window of the house, that 
they might be ready to fire upon any one who 
shoidd attempt to make his escape. He Hien 
knocked with violence at the gate of the court. 
This brought down the person who kept the keys, 
and who, on being informed that admission was 
desired to the Admiral by a messenger from the 
Eang, unmediately opened the gate. Gosseins in- 
stantly fell upon the man, and despatched hiTn 
by repeated strokes of his dagger. He then, fol- 
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lowed hy im men, forced his way into the Gonrt 
The attendants, in their alarm and consternation^ 
after a brief and ineffdctual lesistanoey took refiige 
within the house, the door of which the j shut 
By this time all the innud^es were aronsed ; and 
means were forthwith taken to barricade the door, 
by bringing down the heavier articles of furni- 
ture and placing them behiad it But these im- 
pediments did not long withstand the fury of the 
assailants. Having forced th^ way into the 
house, they rushed up the stairs to the rooms 
where the Admipd and his frieifds were. Goligny 
himself had already risen from the bed, and» seeing 
that all- chance of defence was gone, had desired 
his friends to leave him, and to hasten, if it were 
yet possible, to secure their own 'safety by flight 
On this all who were in the apartment with- 
drew exc^t a servant named Nicholas Muss; 
and ascending to the upp^ part of the house, 
they got out by a window on the roof Very 
few of them, however, eflfected their escape. The 
greater number were slain in the adjacent 
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lioxise, througli which they endeavored to gain 
the street. 

^ Meanwhile Gosseins, accompanied by a German 
of the name of B^me, one of the servants of the 
Dnke of Guise, and several oih6r persons, sud- 
denly rushed, with their drawn swords in their 
hands, into the room where Coligny was. The 
old man looked on them with an unmoved coun- 
tenance. 

"Are you not the Admiral ? "—cried B^me, 
extending his sword towards him. 

" I am," he replied calmly ; and then fixing his 
eye upon the naked blade with which he was 
menaced, he added, "Young man, you ought to 
have req)ected*my age and my infirmity; but you 
will only shorten my life by a few days or hours. 
Yet I copld have wished" — ^he continued, after a 
momentary pause, with the feelings natural to a 
soldier^"! could have wished that I were to 
perish by the hand of a man, and not of this 
menial." 

B€me then, uttering an oath, first thrust his 
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sword into his Inreast, and afterwards stmck liim 
with it repeatedly on tiie head* At tiie same time 
the rest assailed him with like ferocity, till he fell 
down dead upon the floor. The yoice of the 
Duke of Guise was now heard from bdow, in- 
quiring if &e deed were done? On being an- 
swered in the affirmatire, he ordered them to 
throw the dead body from the window, that he 
might see with his own eyes whetiier or not it was 
really the Admiral &ey had dain. At first, when 
he looked cm l^e hacked and blood-besmeared 
carcass, he could scarcely recognize it. But hay- 
ing bent down over it, and with his own hand 
wiped the &ce with a doth, he exclaimed, "Yes, 
I know it; it is he himself." He then spumed it 
with his foot, and calling to his men, led them out 
of the court * 

As soon as the soldiers of the Duke had left the 
Admiral's hotel, a party of the populace, hearing 
the tocsin ringing from the heJl of the Palais de 
Justice, rushed into the street, and were soon col- 
lected in a tumultuous throng around and within 
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tlie court and sxaxiBioii wimk had just be^i the 
scene of snoh sai^uinaij stfodties. Having 
found, among the alauiy tiie mangled body of 
Ooligny, l&ej gathered round it wi& es^er 
curiosily, and vied wi& each o&^ in heaping 
mockery and outrage <m tbe sensel^ clay. Not 
satisfied with the disfigtoement already inflicted 
upon it ly those who had deprived it of life, tiliey 
proceeded to hade and mutili^ it till tiie goiy 
mass scarcdy retained a trace of humanity. One 
man cut off the head, and bearing it away with 
him, presented it to Charles and his moAer, by 
whom, after being ^nbalmed, it was sent to the 
Pope at Bome, or as other authorities assert^ to 
Philip n. of Spain. 

Other monsters, imitating this example, tore off 
the hands, and the feet, and the ears. Afterwards 
tne trunk was kicked and dragged about in the 
mire of the streets by one band of blood-stained 
revellers after another, for three days. It was at 
last taken to the gibbet at Mont&ucon, and there 
hung up by the legs. There this venerable noble- 
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man's remains, naked, mutilated, and besmeared 
ivith all manner of defilement, swxmg in their iron 
chain £rom ihe gallows-tree. Chaiies and his 
mother, attended by a nnmerons suite, came to 
yiew the hideous spectacle. As the Kisg gassed 
on it, one of his coxtrtiers, who accompanied him, 
remarked thai the smell was . ofiil^dsiye. ^' The 
body of a dead enemy," replied Charles, repeating 
tihe expresgdon of Vitelline at Oremona — " always 
smells sweet" 



VI. 

TTTHILE the Admiral Ooligny was thus being 
Tv the Tictim of bigoted and infuri^ 
blood of the deroted HngnniotB was flowing with 
no less piofosioa at the Louyre^ under the eyes of 
the King himselC Kan^ay, the Gi^ptain of &e 
Qnards, haying repaiied, with a party of his naen, 
to the chambers ocenpied by the attendants of the 
King of Kayarre and the Prince of Condd, &11 
upon their yictims before they had time to think 
of defence. They took fix)m them what arms they 
happened to haye ia, their possesion, and then 
leading them down to the court in frout of the 
palace, they slew them deliberately, one by one, 
while Charles looked on from tiie window, and 
urged them to take care that none escaped. 
It was impossiUe, howey^, that.sudi a mas- 
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asucxe ootild be effected without mucli noise and 
difioider, cut of^ even as the sufferers were, from 
all help or means of resistance. The palace 
seems to have been filled with confiision and 
terror. 

Heniy% newly-married Queen, Margaret, has 
giyen us, in her memoirs, an account of so much 
of the firightM tragedy as fell under her own ob- 
servation. While she lay adeep in her own apart- 
ment^ which was near that of her husband, she was 
awakened by some one knocking at the door, and 
crying out " Navarre 1 Navarre t" Her servant^ 
thinlring it was her husbaiwl, King Henry, quickly 
ran to the door. On opening it, a gentleman 
rushed in,, bleeding fix)m wounds in different parts 
erf his person, and pursued by soldiers. As they 
did not hesitate to follow ^^ into the chamber, 
he, seeking a place of rcfage, threw himself on the 
bed where Margaret lay. Feeling herself caught 
hold oi by the man, she sprang from the bed to 
the floor, where he fell with her, oontmuing to 

cling to her. She knew not whether the sol^Bers 

5 
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were seeking lier life or hi^'and slie was eziaperqfUy 
agitated. At l^igtli Kan^ay, the Captain of tlie 
Guards, made his appearance and released her. 
He reproved the men for iheir yiolenee^ ordered 
l^em to leaye the apartment^ and granted to Mar- 
garet's entreaties &e life of the poor man who had 
sought refuge in her apartments. 

Margaret was thai conducted into the apart- 
maits of her nster, Madame of Lorraine. As ^ 
was entmog the ante-chamber, a gentleman, pur- 
sued by soUiees, was piesceed by a halberd wil^ 
a few feet of her. At this sight she fidnted. 
Kangay had already informed her <^ what was 
going on, and assured her tha^i her husband was 
in safety beside the E[ing. 

In truth Henry and the Prince of Cond^ had 
already been conducted to Charl^ and received 
by him in a room where he sat in company with 
the chief CQutrivers of the massaoore. As soon as 
they presented themselves he addressed them at 
some length, and after enumeratqig the various 
causes of (K>mplaint he conceived himself to have 
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against &e party to wbiok they had belonged, he 
concluded bj announcing to them that they must 
either consent immediately to change their religion, 
or prepare to undergo the fitte which they had seen 
infiict644>i^somany of iheirfiiends. In reply the 
two young princes ventured to remind Aeir royal 
TrinsmAn of the promises and assurances by which 
he had drawn them to his Court, and the other 
conBiderali<His entitling them to have their opin- 
ions respected, and their lives preserved. Their 
remonstrances were in vain. The utmost they 
could obtain was a relate of three days, before the 
t^mijiation of which they consented to go to mass, 
and &US escaped death, though they did not re-, 
cover their liberty. 

While these- events were taking place, the alarm- 
bdl sounded firom the Palais de Justice. This 
was the si^al for all the subordinate agents of the 
coni^iracy in the different parts of the town to 
commence operations. Tavannes, and several of 
his associates, immediately appeared on horseback 
m the streets, t^d iriding about m vS\ directions, 
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called out to the people to kill the Huguenots, 
telling them that such was the command of the 
Eing^ who desired that not a single heretic should 
be suffered to escape. From this moment the 
slaughter was universal and indiscriminate. In- 
flamed with, the wildest fiuy of religious hatred, 
to whidi, in many cases, fear, revenge, and 
other malignant passions added double force, the 
multitude set no bounds to their ferodtj and 
cruelty. Perscms of both sexes and of all ages 
equally fell victims to their unpit^ing rage. 
Every house supposed to be tenanted by persons 
of the obnoxious religion was broken into. The 
inmates sometimes attempted to fly or to hide 
themselves, but rarely offered any resistance. It 
was all headlong fury on one side, and astonish 
ment and consternation on the other. Kor were 
all those who perished Protestants. Many took ad- 
vantage of the C03iftision of this popular tempest to 
satiate their priyate and personal enmities, and to 
wreak on a brother of the same fisdth the hoarded 
batr^d of yeais* All the worst passions of the 
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fauEnaa heart were let loose ; but their one wild 
ery was Wood! Uoodl 

On that temUe Sabbath,^ blood redked from 
tiie principal streets of Paris, as firom a field of 
batde. The bodies oi th6 danghtered, of men, of 
women, of children^* of in&nts, were heaped to- 
gether into carts, and so carried down and thrown 
into the riyer, in which they mi^t be seen every- 
where floatmg and tomUing, while its waters were 
tuAed red by the blood that flowed from them. 
The general description which de Thou gives us 
of the horrors of tiie scene, is exceedingly striking. 

"The people," he says, "incited against their 
fellow-countrymen by the captains and lieutenants 
of the city guard, who were flying about in all 
directions, rioted in ihe phrenzy of a boundless 
license, and all things wore an aspect of woe 
and affright. The streets resounded with the up- 
roar of the crowds rushing on to slaughter and 
plunder, while ever and anon the lamenting cries 
of persons dying or in peril, met the ear, or the 

* St. Bartholomew's Day, August 24tli, fell on Simdaj. 
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carcasses of those who had been murdered were 
seen tossed forth from the windows of didr dwell* 
ings. The conrts, and even the inner apartments 
of many houses, were Med with the slain ; dead 
bodies were rolled or dragged along the mire of 
the highways ; the bloody pvddle overflowed the 
kennels, and ran down, in different places, to the 
liver; an innumerable multitude perished, not 
only of men, but of women and children.'^* 

• Thnaai Hlfltoria^ toL iii 



VII. 

InHiril^nsI Vlittim. 

TN lihe contempoiary histoiy of the tuneSi we 
-L have many individual pciores of sufiering 
and outrage of the most atrocious character. 
Erofln these we select a few, in order to convey a 
cleaarer idea of the horrors of this infamous mas- 
sacre. 

Hie attaidants of Ooligny and the Protestant 
genHemen who resided in his house, fled — as 
before statedr— by a window in the roo£ A few 
of them succeeded, by iina means, to elude their 
pursuers, for a time. Among these was the young 
Teligny, recently married to the daughter of the 
AdmiM — ^a gentleman of distinguished qualifica- 
tions, and universally regarded by his party with 
the warmest attachment. He had been observed 
making his way along the roof of a house by 
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seyeral persons belonging to the Court But, 
althongli he was one of those whom thej had 
been particalarlj charged not to allow to escape, 
they oonld not find it in their heart to kill him^ so 
much belored was he by all to whom he was 
known. He was afterwards discovered by scmie sol* 
diers in a garzet, and even they, npcm learxuBg his 
name, went away, and left him imhaimed But 
some other soldiers, belonging to the guard of 
the Buke of Anjou, coming shorOy after to the 
place where he was hid, despatched him and 
B&versl persons of the Admiral's suite who were 
with him. This they did, it is said, at the com- 
mand of their captain,— a p^nson who had been, 
h6reto£:>re, the ^miliar friend of Teligny. But 
all such connections between those not profess- 
ing the same fitith, were now broken and for- 
gotten. 

Among others who perished was Peter Bamus, 
one of the most intrepid spirits of modem timeSi 
and whose whole life nearly had be^ as stonny as 
its terminatiim was now miserable. He wa% at 
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tills time. Professor of Philosc^y and Eloquence 
in the Colkge of Presles, whidi stood in the 
sonth-eastem quarter of the dty. He had held 
this dignify fin: more t^han tw^nfy yeaiSy althongh 
tbe civil commoti<His b j whioh the kingdom had 
so l<H]g be^i a^pctoted had frequentlj compeUed 
him to letiie for a season from the peifoimanoe 
of hk duties. Be had, however, resumed to 
Paris, and tD his academic sanctuary, on the gen- 
ml padication of 1570. Being a zealons oppo- 
nent not only of ike anei^tit religion, but likewise 
of the pMloBc^y which had long reigned in the 
schools, he was regarded with peculiar enmity by 
the adherents of the prevailing faith. It is said 
that the murderers were sent to his college, within^ 
which he had concealed himself, by one Jacques 
Charpentier, his personal enemy. Being found 
by fliem, he offered to purchase his life by the 
payment of a considerable sum of money. Never- 
• theless, he was massaCT^, and thrown from the 
window of a high chamber to the ground ; after 
which they dragged him along llie streets, the 
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body bemg all the while sootuged by some 
scholars, spurred on by tjieir masters to iSm 
indignity. 

Al&ongfa, as has been said, the vktims in gm* 
eral made scarody any attempt even to defend 
themselves, still sereral instances oQc^irxed in 
which the person attecked did not &11 bdbre he 
had maintained a severe strug^e with his assail- 
ants. Among others was Uie Sieor de Gb^x^hy, 
who, wrapping his mantle ronDd his arm, fought 
with his sword, tlie only weapon he had, tfll he 
sunk under tiie blows that fell upon him fiom 
*all sides. 

Tavervy, also, a lieutenant of the Patrole, wh^i 
jjke blood-thirsty mob attacked his house, de- 
fended himself, by the assistance of one of his 
soldiers, with great bravery, as long as his ammu- 
nition lasted. He was at last, however, over- 
powered. Being killed, and his furniture and 
jewels carried off, the soldiers seized upon his 
sister who was in bed, sick and at ike point of 
death, and dragged her naked through the streets, 
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tin slie breathed lier last xa^ier their tortoring 
hands. 

But we cannot afford space for any more of 
these horrid relations. Of the persons massacred, 
the greater nxonber were killed with daggers and 
ponkrds. Theae were treated with least cruelty. 
Many of those who met deatibi otherwise were 
cmdly tortured — ^mutilated of their limbs, mocked 
and outraged by torments still sharper than the 
points of the swords with which they ware pierced. 
Several old men being seized and l^rought down 
to the river, were first knocked on the head 
against the stones of the (]|uay, and then tibrown 
half dead into the water. In one of the streets a 
number of boys of nine or ten years of age were 
seen dragging abou1> an in&nt yet in swaddliiig- 
clothes, by a rope tied round its neck. Another 
littie child, on being laid hold oi^ began to laugh 
and to play with the beard of the stranger in 
whose arms it found itself. But the monster, un- 
touched by its simple innocence, tkcast his dagger 
into its bosom, and then tossed it from him into 
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ihe river. "The paper woiild weep" — says the 
ohronider — "if I w^re to redte tiie horrible bias- 
phemies which were uttered by ihese monafeers 
and inoamate devilfl dcudng the fniy of eo manj 
alaughteis. The uproar, the oontiimal aoxind of 
arquebtifles and pistols, the lamentable and af- 
frighting ones of those in agony, the yociferati^ws 
of the mnrd^reiB, Ihe dead bodies thrown fixmi 
tiie windows^ or dragged through the mke with 
straou^ hootings ai^l hisEOiigSi the stones which 
were thrown a^dnrt ihiem, wod the pillaging of 
more than six hnndred houses—^ this, long con- 
timied, could only present to the eyes c^ the 
reader a pexpetoal image of eoctreme misery in all 
its foims."* 

By the fisrtonate mismanagmiCTt of the person 
charged with the conduct of the massacre in the 
Paubouig SL Germain, the greater number of Pio- 
testanlB lodged in thai quarto ci the city were 
proYidentiaHy enabled to effect their escape. 
Among these w^:e the Skur de IFontenay , the 
• Mlm<^re6 de VTSBUt, I 818. 
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Tidame of Ohatres, the Count of . Montgomery, 
and many other noblemen and gentlemen of dis- 
tmcticm. 

They first received intelligenoe of what was go- 
ing forward on Ae oAer side of the river, about 
five o'clock in the morning, when a man, who had 
oome across in a boat, bronght them the acconnts 
of the extaraordinary state in which the town was. 
WsbeKeving the assertion of iherr informs that 
the atrocities which be reported were perpetrated 
by the order of the King, and convinced that his 
Majesty himself must be in danger from the au- 
thors of the massacre of their Protestant brethren, 
many of th^n were on the point of proceeding 
across the river with the intention of lending Uieir 
aid to protect the royal person and anthorily. But 
they soon had reason to repent their rashness. 
While about to step into the boats they saw ap- 
proaching them firom the opposite side, about two 
hundred soldiers of the King's Guard, who imme- 
diately discharged upon them a volley of musket- 
ry. Looking up they beheld Charles himself at 
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the window of the Hotel de Bonfbon, not only 
•noonraging the soldiers, but joining them in the 
attack. He was firing aa fiast as the guns conld be 
handed to him, and calling out to the men below, 
with passionate impiecationSi to make all haste, as 
&e Huguenots were already taking flight. 

On observii^ this ih^ lost not a moment in 
attempting their escape; and some on foot, some 
on horseback, though many of those who were 
mounted were without boots or e^urs, they fled in 
all directions, no one thinking of saving anytiiing 
else but his life. The soldiers rushing into their 
houses, pillaged them of whatev^ they contained, 
and massacred, at the* same time, many of the in- 
habitants who had not time to make their escape. 

The slaughter condniied without intermission 
till fiye o'clock in the afternoon, when proclama- 
tion was made by sound of trumpet in the Kng's 
name, commanding all the citizenB to retire to 
their houses. But at an early hour on the follow- 
ing morning, the populace, refredied by their few 
hours of restj recommenced their bloody wcwk. 
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DuiiBg the whole of that day an4 the next, liie 
butch^y of the xmhappj Huguenots was carried 
on with unduninished ferodly, ^ inAmated rab- 
ble only stopping at last when they conld find no 
more yictims to destroy. 

Meanwhile the coorieis which had been de- 
spatched to the proyiQces with letters from the 
King to the several governors, had advertised them 
of what was passing in the capital, and directed 
them to foBow the same course with r^ard to the 
persons belonging to the obnoxious fiuth in the 
principal towns of their respective districts. The 
consequence was ihsA the same meknoholy scenes 
which had been acted in l^aris were repeated in 
many parts of France. At Meaox, at Troyes, at 
Orleans, at Bourges, at Lyons, at Toulouse, at 
Bouen, at Bordeaux^ and in various other places, 
the 5nob, encouraged and assisted by the authori- 
ties, committed the wildest excesses of bloodshed 
and. spoliation. * 

After the massacre was over, it became the 
object of the Court, in order to rid itself of the 
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odium attaohi&g to so fotd a treachery, to make it 
appear that the blood which had flowed so j»x)- 
fbseljy heA been shed only in self-defence, inas- 
much as a conspiracy of the Huguenots had been, 
in fitct, on the eve of breaking out^ when its 
authors were tiius suddenly overpowered and 
destroyed. The piq)ers of Oofigny had bjen ex- 
amined in vain for anything which could be 
iMxmght forward as affording even a shadow of 
proof of IMb pretended plot Anolber expedient 
was, therefore, resorted to. Two eminent individ- 
uals of the Protestant party, Oavagnes, a counsel- 
lor of the Parliament oi Toulouse, and Briquemaut, 
a retired military officer of rank, both pesrsons of 
venerable age, having been thrown into prison 
diiring ihd massacre, were brought to trial on the 
charge of having been implicated with the Admiral 
in the treason for wMch he suffered death. TJhe 
judges before whom they were, brought in the first 
instance, findlQg that no evidence was produced 
against them except the assertions of their accus- 
ers, had the courage to refuse to declare them 
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guilty. A more compliant tribmialf kowerei; was 
sobBequenily finmd. After aa . imsiiooessfel at- 
tempt bad been made to sedtioe them into a oon^^ 
icm, by a pKmiise that iheir lives should be savedi 
seatenoe ci deadly confisoation <tf goods, and at- 
tainder was prononnoed against them. ISiey wete 
aoeotdingly dragged on bnidles fixmi the prison of 
tbe Conoieigerie to the Place de Gidve, and llieve 
banged. These nn&rtonate pexsons bad been.wefl 
known to Oiaries, wbo bad been wont to make 
tb^n many pto&asions of bis fiivor and respeob 
Boih be and bis mother, however, chose to regale 
their eyes with the sigbt o£ ii» agcmies of the 
dying men. For ibis ptnpose the King left the 
bedside of bis young consort, the beantiM and 
admiraUe Elizabeth of Austria, wbo bad that 
morning presented him witb a daugbter, tbe first 
fruit of their union, and also the last. Having 
arrived at an early bour in tbe evening at the 
Hotel de Vi]le,'the royal guests sat down to a 
sumptuous repast in the great ball of that building^ 

the windows of which overlooked the place of eze- 

6 
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iMkia* Hftt the party mi^t hxre lime to eigoy 
Ae TM&HQiaiy entBrtaiDTnettt pia?ided £or tli60i| 
A# pef£»iBaiice of the fttaLoerraiMmj was ddajed 
tffl ten o'elooi^ altiionglx the gn^-liaired pziaonefSy 
nttuig bound aad bazeheftdod on their hnrdldBi 
wme exposed, dnnog a great part of tins interval, 
to gttftnringB madi worae than deatih fix>m the piti- 
lass and nii&ytigalde hate of the indlridaals around 
tiiia 8oaffi>ld. At lu^ at the Iiour we have men- 
4aoiied| the iriadows of tiie liaS weore t]m>^ 
and C8iad60^ -wbh his mother and hia two ImAssm^ 
kavii^ advaneed in llw mIdiA (tf a Ukue of toxQ^ 
the eseaotionepr peooeedad to hia honid tadci whfle 
tbegr loolead on wi& flaced attentiosL 



viri. 

A I/THOUGH the fsmeal camago ^ Paris teiv 
-^ nnnated after the fiiBt three days, indiyidtials 
oonfaaoed to be oooasionally £sJlen upon and put 
to death nearly throu^iotit the week. After the 
cessation pf the zoassacre, the city presented a 
hideous aspect Jn many of the pnnoipal crtreels, 
ike pBaged bodies and sq>arated limbs of the 
dan^itered still lay putrefying on the ground. 
These disgusting reEcs (ftowded especially the 
banks of tlie river, along which a sort of market 
was established, where the relations of the dead 
mi|^t be sera bargaining for the corpses with 
Aose wBo had dragged tliem from the riyer. 
Ifonyi however, were carried down by the current 
beyond the bounds of the city. Between the fifth 
and thirteenth of September, no fewer than elevw 
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hundred bodies were oast asliore and intcbrred in 
the neighborhood of St Gload, Autexiili and 
Chainot More than a month elapsed before all 
the dead were removed ftomihe streets; and even 
at the distance of more ihaif a year, bodies were 
occasionally fonnd on Hbe roo& of houses, in 
cellars, or other less-frequented places. The blood 
of Ooligny is said to have remained distinguish- 
able on the wan of his hotel for more than a cen- 
tury. *^T3iere are old men still alive" — says a 
French writer in 1826 — "who affirm -that Ihey 
have known persons who had seen and touched 
that blood" 

QSie numbers of those who perished in this ter- 
rible convulsion have, te was to be expected in a 
case so much open to conjecture, been various^ 
estimated. Thej Imve been set down at from 
thirty thousand to one hundred thousand. It is 
probably near the truth to estimate th^n at fiflly 
thousand. Those who survived were for a mb- 
ment stupefied by the blow, and the Fapkts them- 
selves seemed paralysed with shame and remorse. 
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Charles was as one straok by ayenging letaibutioii. 
He became lesdess, sollen, and dejected, and 
li^red tuader a slow feveir to l^e day of bis 
d^^ 

The lives of the -young Prince of Cond6 and 
Henry of Kavarre had been spared on conditi<nx 
of tbeir embracing the Bomish fidth. To ibis 
they merely pretended to accede, as both at- 
tempted to escape from Paris immediately after- 
wards. Cond6 alcme was successful, and placed 
himself at the head of the Huguenots; and this 
party, whidh Qiarles had hoped to exterminate at 
one blow, soon mustered an army of eighteen 
thousand men, who kept possession of Bochelle, 
Montauban, ^d many castles, fortresses, and 
smaller towns. Thus Charles, and Catherine, his 
mother, gained nothing by their in&mous treach- 
ery, but a character for perfijjy and cruelty which 
has been unequalle<i in the finals of history. 

Some of the most eminent among the intended 
victims were fortunate enough, through various 
providences, to escape the fate which involved so 
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mmj of Hieir fidends. We Iiaye already detail^ 
i&e curcnmstances to wMch the lords and geirlie 
men lodged in the Faabonrg St Qennain, yrete 
indebted for llieir pieservBition. Others were 
saved by having withdrarvm &om the capital alto- 
gether, before ike &tal day, in consequence of the 
apprehensions they entertained, or by havmg de* 
etined to come Mther at alL 

Among others whom a kind Providence pro- 
tected was young Bethnne, a son of the Sieor de 
. Bosny, whcmi his father had phtced in the serviee 
*<rf Ihe Prince of Navarre. He was only in his 
tweUth year, and as soon as he was left in Paris, 
he proceeded to apply himself to tiie studies sidted 
to his age, for which purposo his residence had 
been &ited on the south side of the river, in th« 
nei^borhood of the collegeis. On the night of th« 
twenty-lhird, he had retired early, intending to 
rise in the morning somewhat sooner thim usual, 
to- present himself at Court About three o'clock 
he was awakened by the cries of the people in the 
streets, and the alarm-bells which were ringing 
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fiom all ihe rteq>lds. ESs tutor and his Talet^le- 
fduonbre had already both left the house to a0oe]> 
tain the oi^iare of the commoldon, and no one le* 
maiaed ir^in except the landlord. This man 
was a Protestant^ but in this emeigencj he ear* 
neatly urged Ins young lodger to accompany him 
to masB^ to save his house horn pQlage, and hoQi 
0f them from being massacred. Instead| however, 
<^ foBoviog this advicCi Bethune resolyed to en* 
deavor to find his way to the college of Burgundy, 
tiaie principal of which, he was sure, would not 
tetom him an asylum. Aecordij^lyy putting on 
his scholars'-gown, and taking a book under his 
arm, he set out. In the street he was stoj^ped by 
a party of soldiers, who were proceeding to use 
him rou^y. But one of them having jEtnatched 
from him the book which he carried, it fortu- 
nately turned out to be a breviaiy. The drcjun- 
stance immediatdy procured him his liberty, and 
he was aDowed to proceed on his way. He was 
again detained, in another street, and a third 
time al'the ^xtry to the ddister of St. B^met, but 
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he found his book, on both oceaskma, his snfficidnt 
paagport As he hastened along, however, he be- 
held the mob eyeiywhere In^eaking into and plun- 
dering the houses of the Huguenots, and, with ihd 
wildest cries, butchering indiscriminately m«n, 
women, and childien—sights which could not &il 
to fill him with opnfflderable impatience to leach 
his intended place of refuge* He at last amyed at 
the gate of the collie, but here the porter fi»r 
some time resolutely refosed to giye him admra- 
sion. He contriyed, howeyCT, to subdue the 
man's obstinaey by giyuig him some money he 
happened to have in his pocket, and he consented 
to cany up his name and his request to the 
principal That- person, with a compassion and 
courage but rarely exemplified during this terrible 
crisis, immediately came to the gate and admit- 
ted his young friend, although greatly ^nbar- 
la&ed how to dispose of him, in consequence of 
ihere being two priests at that moment in his 
chamber, who had just been telling him of the 
design that had been fanned to eztenninate the 
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Huguenots, even to &e in&nts at the breast, after 
ih& example, as they expressed it, of the Sicilian 
Vespers. He contrived, however, to place Bethtme 
in a secF^ iq>artoient, where lie lay concealed for 
three days, no one even visiting Tiim except a 
trusty servant of the principal, Vlio brought Urn 
his food. At the end of this period, the general 
massacre being over, two armed men, sent by bis 
iktber, arrived at the college to inquire after Mm. 
In a &w days be received directions firom bis 
fiiiher to remain at Paris, and proceed with bis 
studies, and, in order tbat be might do so without 
danger, to go to mass, as bis royal master and 
many others had consented to do. 

One or two others, as well as Navarre and 
Ckmd^, were permitted to live by the forbearance 
of the authors of the massacre. The illustrious 
THoepital, who, although be continued in the pro- 
fession of the ancient fidth, was universally sus- 
pected to be very nearly a Protestant at heart, bad 
zeaigned the Ghancellorship about four years be- 
fore, and was at this time residing at bis country 
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seat not &r firom Paris. His firienda^ apprehensivo 
&x his' BsEstjj ixrged him ei&er to fly, or at least 
to put his honse in a state of defence* ^it^ 
oonsdous of no crime, the old man xefoaed to do 
anything which might seem to haye b^en dictated 
by a sense of goilC Ey^i wh«i a party of hois^ 
was se^a advancing upon his residenee, he would 
not permit his gates to be dosed against them. 
F<»tanatelyi however, while Haase assailants were 
on the point of massacring him, another par^ 
arrived, bringing e:q>re8S orders firom tiie iCing 
that his life should be spared. On being infimned 
that it had been detennined to pardon htm, he 
coolly replied, ^' I did not know that I had done 
anything to deserve either pardon or punidmient" 
The daughter of the ex-Chancellor was at Paris 
during the time of the massacre, and she also had 
the good fortune to save her life, through the pro- 
tection (tf the Duchess of Guise. 

Ano&er persofl whom Qiarles spared of his 
^pim accord, was hibi surgeon, Ambrose PariS, who, 
m already mentkmed, was in atfeendanee to dpsss 
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&e wounds of the Admiral Coligny, afiier Mr 
attempted assassination. Par6, who was" one of 
ikd most emibent men of his piofession of whom 
tiiat age could boast^ lived, although a Protestant, 
in Uie enjoyment of the greatest fiuniharity with 
Ohazies. On the evening befoie the massacre, the 
Ejng s^it for him, and placing him in aroom near 
his own chamber, ordered him to remain there 
wilihoiit stizring, remarking that it was not reason- 
aide that (me so serviceable in saving Ihe lives of 
otheES, dionld lose his own. 

While the dax^hter was gcmg on, his Majesty 
endeavored to persuade Pai^ to change his re* 
ligioiu He is said to have replied, boldly, ^< By 
the Mght of God, ^re, I cannot doubt that you 
well remember having promised, as the conditions 
on which I engaged never to disobey you, that 
there were three things you would never ask 
me to do, namely, to be present at a battle, 
to quit your service, or to go to mass." The 
firank and gay tone of this answer seems to 
have put Charles in a good humor, and Partf 
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wsB allowed to xetam hk religion^ as well as Ids 
life. ^ 

The EjBg afterwards came to Par6, and con- 
fessed to him that eyer since the commencement 
of the massacre, he had fdt as if he had hieen in a 
high feyer, and that the figoies of the mnrdeied 
people, with their &ces besmeared wiih blood, 
seemed to start np eyery moment before his eyes, 
botii while he slept and when he.was awake. On 
Ihis Par6 seized the opportunity of recalling the 
royal mind to s^itiments differ^it from ihc^e 
which had recently possessed it, and the conse- 
quence was the appearance of an edict the next 
day, commanding all to abstain, on pun <^ death, 
from any furlihCT acts of daoghter or pillage. 



IX. 

mHEEE were fewwho liad a narrower escape 
-^ firom the St. Bartholomew than the celebrated 
Philip de Momay, afterwards so well known bo& 
as a soldier, a politician, and a man of letters- 
Althon^ at this tame only in his tw^ity-Uiird 
year, De Momay had already not only travelled 
oyer a great part of Europe, bat had so mnch dis- 
l^igoished himself by his exertions, both with 
sword and pen, in the Protestant canse, as to have, 
in some s(Hrt, taken his rank among the leaders of 
his party. 

Haying returned to France fix>m England about 
the end of July, he immediately proceeded to Paris 
to join Ooligny and the other Huguenot gentle- 
m^i who had assembled to witness the royal mar- 
riage. Yet, we are told, he was fiur from being 
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without apprehension as to the designs of the 
Ocmrt, and felt so little sympathy with the prevail- 
ing feelings of his party, that on the day when the 
nuptial ceremony was perfcmned, hescaroely letft his 
lodgings. On the following Itiday, the 22d, he was 
preparing to letom to his country-seat, and had 
taken leave of Ck^gny with 13^ intention, when, 
soon after, his <3^rman servant came and informed 
faimof Ihe attempt that had been ns^e on the Ad- 
mind's life. On.recdlving this intellig^ioe, he im- 
mediately ran out to the i^reet, and was one t>f 
those who accompanied Ihe wounded man to his 
hoteL From this momrat his &sm of some im- 
pradiag misdiief beemne sta^nig^ than ev^. He 
made his mother* who had been with him, take 
her departure foif the country withcmt ftofth^ 
delay. 'But he resolved^ notwithstanding heir en- 
txeaties, to remain in Paris, and to share the &te of 
his friends, whi^veir it might be 

Following the ezan^le of many of the other 
Huguenot gentlemen, he now took apartments 
lieto the Admiral, but fortunately they could not 
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be got leady for him before Hondaj, and. lie was 
tiierrfore obBged to i«ixmin till then at Lis foimer 
lodgings. On Te^saxomg thitii^, at a late hour on 
Satazdaj n%H ^<^^ & '^^^ ^ Oolignj^ he iras 
ixi£3fmed of certain nK^vements which had been 
obsenred among tibe soldiers and some of iSbe €atir 
zens. Next moimngf having despsfcched his Qex- 
man servant before five o'clock to the house of the 
Adnoxal, {tie num soon after returned, and gave 
him an aocoont of Ihe dreadfdl state in which that 
part of the oily was. He rose instantly, and 
dressed hinsself wi& I3ie intention of living Age 
house, but before he conM get ready, the mob 
were in the street, and to attempt to escape was 
imiK3fifidble. Fortosately his landlord, althou^ of 
tte &gposiiJ^ fiath, was disposed to do everything 
in his power to save him. He had jnst time to 
bom his pi^rs before the party who had been 
sent to m&dk for him found thdr way to Im apart- 
m^Dits, and he was enabled to elude their search 
by conoeeling himself till they took their depart- 
ure. That day he was not again mcdested, but on 
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tilie following monung hk landlord informed him 
ibsA the frenzy of ihe popolace had broken out 
anew, and that it was no longer in his power to 
shelter him. By this lime the innrderers were in 
&e neighboring house, the master of which Ihey 
massacred, and afterwards Haxew his body out of 
<»ie <tf the windows. 

On hearing tins, De Momay, putting on a black 
dress, of a very plain &shion, and hi# sword, im- 
mediately descended to the street, and had the good 
fortaneto esci^ notice, while the mob w^e still 
engaged in pillaging tiie adjacent house. Haying 
crossed the riyer he {proceeded <mward, not, how- 
eyer, wiUiout frequent e:q)osure to the greatest dan- 
ger. His intenti(m was to take refrige with an at- 
torney by the name of Qirard, who used to manage 
the affisuis of his &mily, and who would not, he 
trusted, refuse him an asylum. On arriying at the 
house he found Girard himself standing at the door. 
The moment was a critical one, for the Captain of 
the Watch was just passing. Howeyer, Girard 
had the presence of mind to receiye him in sudi a 
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'maaner as to occasion no sospidcm. Having 
entered iSm botyse, lie took his place at a deek, and 
emidoyed himaelf in wiitu^, like the odier dedcs. 
Un&rtanstofy, howe^vr, the peaBons beloogixig to 
Ins lionsdicdd had cca^ectQied Ihat this lioose 
would be liis kidingfilace^ and tfaiihfir ihe/came^ 
one aAer anoliidr, to se^ for Imn or to share his 
retreat This was soon i^naiked) and doling &e 
n^t an order came to.Girard to deliyer up ihe 
pesBon whom he kq»t ocHieealed in his house. To 
remain here longer, Iheiefoie, was impoeable. At 
an eady honr in the mormng^ he set ont alone to 
endeavor to escape fiom the city, or to find some 
odier place of retreat As he was leaving the 
honae, a yonng man who had been his clerk came 
up to him, and, greatly to his comfort, offered to 
get him out by the Porte St Martin, where he was 
known to the soldiers on guard, having formerly 
been one of them. On reaching this gate, how- 
ever, they found to their dismay that <»ders had 
been given that it ehould not be opmed that 

morning. They were th^^efore obliged to prooaed 

t 
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to the adjoming Porte St DeniB, with the goaard 
of which the d^k had no more acqimiiitaDce than 
De Momay himself and wheie it does not appear 
Ihat the latter was likely to derire any adTantage 
whatever &om the pxea^oce of his companion, i^ 
indeed, the dicnmstance dTtfaat person being only 
in his slippers should not rather expose tiiem to 
greater risk of detention. Howenrer, to the Porte 
St Denis they went, and, after being questioned, 
weie actaaUy allowed to pass— De Momay having 
represented himsdf as an attorney's d^k, who 
had got leave fit)m his master to go, during the 
vacation, to Bouen, his native place, to see his 
relations. But the unlucky slippers wero destmed, 
after all, to work them the very mischief that De 
Momay had feared. They had not been long 
gone, when it occurred to one of the guaad that 
this was rather a strange attire for a person about 
to make so long a journey as to Bouen. The man 
having mentioned his suctpicions to his comrades, 
it was instantly resolved to despfitch four amied 
men after the fugitives. They were overtaken 
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near the laOage of La Yilette, and immediately 
brought back in the hands of a miob of the conn- 
by people, who could hardly be prevented fix)m 
tearing the piisoners to pieces on ihe way. The 
derk, by his conduct ^ added not ^ little to the 
danger. Entirely losing his presence of mind as 
they dragged his master along, with the arowed 
intention of throwing him into the river, he swore 
vehemently that De Mornay was no Hugu^iotr— 
thus effectually revealing who the captive was. 
With more prudence De Mornay himself barely 
remarked that he was convinced they would be 
sorry to put an innocait man to death from having 
mistaken him for another person, and assured them 
feat, if they would take him into some house, he 
would give them such references to persons in the 
dty as would satisfy them on inquiry that the 
account he had given of himself was correct. He 
at last prevailed upon them to comply with his 
request, and some of them accompanied him into 
a Ixouse in the suburbs. But now liiat lie had 

■- ^ ;» 

-.: — — )L._jjb'."Jr' ■• rf 
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obtained this leprieye, lie liardlj knew liow to 
ayaQ himself of it 

At first lie Uioxiglit of throwing himself out' of 
the window, Imt on xeflection lesolyed to make an 
attempt to gq| out of their hands bj sheer assure 
anoe, and, when they asked for his promised refo- 
ences, he boldly named, as persons to -^hom he 
was well known, the Messieurs de Bamboufllet and 
the Cardinal, their broths. This he did,' partly 
in the hope of overawing them somewhat by these 
imposing names, but principally because he knew 
they could not eanly &id access to personages of 
such rank, and would' Iherefore/he imagined, be 
&rced to take his asserted acquaintanceship on 
trust But those with whom he had to deal were 
not to be so put offi Considering, probably, that 
an attorney's derk could hardly be altogether 
without some frieads of lower d^ree than nobles 
and cardinals, they insisted upon his giving them 
other references. At this moment the wag(m 
fiom Bouen made its appearance. Ab he had said 
that he belonged to that city, some one proposed 
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to stop the yehicle in order to see if any of the 
persons in it knew anything of him. When they 
found that none of the passengers had erer heard 
of his name, their eonyiction that he was an im- 
postor became more confirmed than^yer, and the 
cry to hare him thrown into Uie riyer wiuei raised 
again with renewed yidence. 

Some further contention consumed a little more 
tune, and while they were yet wrangling, two 
messengers whom, on De Momay's refer^ace, they 
had s^t off to Oirard, returned with his answer. 
De Momay had written on an open note to him 
ihese words, — " Sir, I am detained by the people 
of Uie Porte and Faubourg of St Denis, who will 
not belieye that I am Plulip Momay, your derk, 
to whom you haye giyen leaye to go to see his 
relations at Bouen during the yacation. I beg 
you win certify to them the truth of this state- 
ment, that Uiey may permit me to pi^oceed on my 
journey." Girard wrote on the back of the note 
the desired attestation, with the assurance that the 
indiyidual in their hands was neither a rebd nor 
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a seditious person, and solbscribed Ids signature. 
The snspidons they had entertained were, there- 
fore! remoyed, and they resolved not only to set 
him free, but, by making some amends'for the in- 
justice, to escort him back to the spot Where they 
had apprehended.hinL He got out of their hands 
at last about nine o'clock, and lost bo time in pur- 
suing his journey. 

At Chantilly he obtakied a horse from his 
fidend, M<»itmorency, one of tiie few who had es- 
caped the massaore by leaving Paris in time, un- 
der the apprehension of the impending treachery. 
At last, Ihough not without some other perils and 
providential escapes, he arrived in safety at his 
estate in Normandy, on Friday the twenty-ninth. 
Here, however, he found his family and establish- 
ment dispersed, his mother having been obliged to 
t^e refuge in the house of a neighbor. In the 
course of a Tew days he embarked at Dieppe 
for England, and after ^countering asevere storm, 
which at one time threatened to drive them back 
to Calais, and the terrors of whi<^h were augmented 
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by the crieB of nmnbeis of women and cMdreni 
flying like himseU^ from the blood*drenclied land 
of their birth, he readied Ihe port of Bye, on the 
ninth day after tiie massacre. 



nnHE jEbr^oing naxrative oi tbe escape d^ De 
-*• Momay is derired from the account* given 
us by Madame de Fenqneies, wlio afterwards be- 
came bis wife. This lad j, the widow of M« de 
Fenqueresy was also in Paris during the St Bai^ 
tholomeWi and ihe dangers to whi(di die was her- 
self esqposed, weie still more fonnidable. l^rhoa* 
band had died of a woxmd leoeiyed in Iwttle about 
three years bef(»e, kaying wiih his yomig widow a 
danj^rter six monlliB old. Socm aft^ this die lost 
her fitther and her dster, and the father of her late 
hnsband. To add to her distresses, she had been 
stripped of all her property by the dyil confriaions 
of &e time, and was almost without the means of 

*M^oir«s et OomepciadtaLte de DnplesBiB-Momaj. Pari% 
ink 
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ezisfeenoe. This load of suffering broke down her 
health, wMck she neyer afterwards entird^ reooy- 
ered. At length, on the oondnaion <^ the peace 
of 1670, she eame to Paiis with her dsn^ter, on 
tiie inykation of her moth^ who^ontmoed in the. 
profeflsion of the ancient religion, although the rest 
of the fimOy had embnoed the piind|^ of the 
Befoormation. From tius time she had remained 
in ^be French capital. 

On &e mcmiBg of the Sunday on which &e 
manacfe aommefieed, Ae was alill in bed, when 
am of ibe maicl-servantB, who was a Protestant, 
came nmning into her room in a state of great 
teiror, to inform l^r Ifiat in the heart of the town, 
where Ae had jmt be^ the mob were killing 
ev^body. Without feeling any great alarm, 
Macbone de Feuqueres — ^who had int^ded to go 
that day to the Louvre, to take leave of the Prin- 
cess of Cond^, and some others of her friends^ 
preparatory to her pr(^)osed departure to the 
provinces — rose and put on her dress, when look" 
ing from her wmdow, she perceived the whde 
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Btreet in ccmimotion. Parties of militaiy wero 
mixed with tiie crowd, and all wore white cacoaam 
in their hats. 

Convinced now of &e zeiditj of her danger, she 
sent off to h^ motb^, with whom her bioAer 
also liredi to inquire the meimipg of the dirtuzb- 
ance. Meanwhile, a message was bron^t her 
from her maternal nnde, the Biiftic^ of Seniifi^ 
who desired h^ to pot <mt <^ the waj whater^ 
art»des she lud g£ greatest yalne, and promised 
that he would immediatelj s^id s<Hne one to find 
her. This, however, the Bishop foigt^ to do, or 
dse fonnd it impos»Ue« After waiting, thes^S^^e, 
for abont half an honr, and seemg the rbters tmt 
approaching, Ake denned it best to send off^h^ 
danghter by a female servant to an o£lcer in the 
king's household, who was a relation and <me of 
her best Mends. This gentleman received the 
child, and also sent to its mother to say that, if she 
chose, he would give her too an asylum. She 
gladly acc^ted this offer, and leaving her lodg^- 
ings-for that purpose, about eight o'clock, she had 
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soaicely gone when a part of tiie mob entered lier 
hoTise, in searcli g£ lier. When they could not 
find ihdr expected yictimy tibey proceeded to pil- 
lage tiiie hoose. In tibe meantion^ other Protestant 
fiiends came one after anoiheri to daim &e pro- 
tecti<m c^the same roof which sheltered her, tiU at 
lei^& about forty persons were concealed in iik& 
house. Lest suspicion should be excited by the 
purchase of the unusual quantity of provisions re- 
quired for so many guests, they sent far what 
articles they wanted to another part of ihe town. ' 
All these precaution^ however, proved eventually 
insufficient to ward off the apprehended danger. 
On Tuesday it was ordered that Ihe house should 
be searched. By this time, fortunately, the greater 
number of those who had crowded to it on the 
first breaking out of the massacre, had left, and 
taken refoge elsewhere, so that there only re- 
mained Madame de F. and another lady, with 
their attendants. In the extremity which had now 
arrived, she was forced to conceal herself in a loft 
above a granary, where her ears were pierced by 
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the wild cries of men, women, and cliildr^ wliom 
tiiey were btitcliering in the streets, and she was 
tiiTown, she tells ns, into such perplexity and de 
Bpsit &8l she was al limes tempted to rush down 
from her hiding-place, and deUyer herself np at 
once into the handsi of tl» infuriated popnlace* 

What principally distracted har was the thonghi 
of her daughter, whom she had been obliged to 
leave below, in Hhe charge of a servant This per- 
son, however, succeeded in conveyii^ fiie ehildi 
through the nlictet of numerous dangers, to the 
house of a relation of its mother, with whom it 
remained in safety. But it was now judged advis- 
able that Madame de F. also should, as soon as 
possible, leave her present asylum. It was impos- 
sible fbr her to venture to her mother's residence, 
as a guard had been placed round the house. SbB 
therefore resolved, as her only resource, to throw 
herself upon the compassion of a person who had, 
some lame before, married one of her nudd-scr- 
vants, and who was now captam of the watoh in 
l^ quarti(t, tnA in that character one of the com' 
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ndssLoned agents <^the massacre. This man gave 
heir admission^ and permitted her to remain in his 
house all Hie ni^t, thongli not without making 
hear list^i to many violent inyedires against the 
Huguenots, and in£EusAing with her in warm terms 
to go to mass. 

On the foUowiog day, at noon, she left this 
retreat, and set out to find her way to the honse 
of the President Tambonneau, in the doister of 
JSQbce Dame, who had been apprized of her situa- 
tion by her mother, and solicited to afford her 
prote(^on« She ^BEec^ed her entry into the house 
without being observed, and being placed in the 
study, she remained there -trnmolested during the 
rest of that day and the greater part of tibe next 
On the evening of Thursday, however, information 
reached the &mjlythat iixe mob were about to 
visit tiiem. There was not a moment to be lost, 
and the hunted fugitive was again transferred to 
the bouse q£ a corn-merchant, an acquaintance of 
her protector, and a person on wbose Mdity they 
eould rely. M&te she renamed tDl the following 
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Wednesday. She was concealed in an npper 
chamber, and her food was brought to her by one 
of the females of the fBanSty^ who concealed it in 
her apron £>r fear of being discovered by o&er 
inmates of the house. During 1}iis time her moth- 
er had sent to implore her to go to mass, but Aa 
steadily refused to yield to the proposal 

At last she determined to make an attempt by 
hersdf to escape from Paris. On Wednesday, 
about eleven o'clock in 1^ morning, Ae descended 
from her luiking-plaoe, wi^ed down to the rrrer, 
and stepped on board of a boat which was going 
to Sens. She soon, however, found hersetf ex- 
posed to more imminent danger than ever. When 
they reached the Pont de la Toumelle, the boat 
was stopped by the guard, and their passports 
demanded from ihem on board. The others 
showed theirs, but Madame de F. had noi». On 
this the soldiers, eagerly exclaiming that die was 
a Huguenot, and must be drowned, forced h^ to 
leave Ihe boat Seeing herself thus on ike point 
of being put to deathi she besou|^t ihem to con- 
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duct her to the boose of M. de Yoisendti, Auditor 
{^Accounts, who was oae of her firiend% assuring 
them that he would answer for her. They at last 
agreed to comply with her request, and two of their 
number were 6^t with her. When Ihey arrived 
at the house, the soldiars remained at the door, 
and allowed her to walk up stairs alone. She had 
Ihus an. opportunity of hastily intimating to her 
fiiend the situation in which she was, and entreat- 
ing his interferenoe to save her life. He imme- 
diatdy went d)Dwn to the soldiers, and assured them 
that he had often seen the person they had 
brought to him in the house of Madame d'EpruneSi 
the mc4iher of Ihe Bishc^ oi^ Senlis, whose &mily 
were well known to be good Catholics. The men, 
howeTcr, told him it was not about Madame 
d'l^runes and her &mily they came to inquire, 
but about the female now present All the reply 
of ^ Audit(»r to tins was, that he had known her 
to be a good Gatl^plic formerly, but what she 
m%ht be now he could not say. 
Fortunatd^, at Ihis point of the oonrersatiimi a 
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woman wko was known to the fiddieis came np, 
1^ aaked tkem what Aej were going to do wiih 
tlie pesBon thejhad got in their haiMb. *'Piar- 
dieo,'^ thej answered, ''she is a Hi«gaenot| and 
she must be drowned, lor we aaefdie te fe^ihtened." 
"Why," relied the w<»nan, "y<wi know me; I 
am no Hngo^ot; I |;o to mass ereiy day; and 
y€^ I hare been so fifi ght en e d, thi^ for these mght 
days past I have been in a fever," "In troth," 
exdaimed one of Ihe s(ddiers; "I h«7e been in- 
Ae same rtalB myaeif" The two men at last oonr 
srated to oondmit their psriaoner back to ikd boat, 
mecely remaridng, as ^imy p«t her again <m board, 
that if Ae had been a man she diould not have 
escaped so eaedly . 

We must sum np very briefly &6 rwnaJning 
hazards wfaudi Madame de Fenqneres ran in d&c^ 
ing her escape. 13ie htame of Ihe oom*maxdiant 
in whidi she had hdn so long ocmcealed, was pil- 
laged immediately after she Jeft it At the place 
where they landed for the night Ihere was only 
one afeepmg chamber a^ the inn, which she was 
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oU^ed to occopy with two odter womezu Sikd 
fftesAj feaied that th^ ffospidons would be ex- 
dted by bar oioflifis, a part of wbidi were fine aod 
lieh, wbile &e Test of ber atiaxe was that of a ser- 
yaat Her t^p^ptAmmma bere, bowever, proved 
vain. 

On l^nisday eiie left tbe boat, and piooeeded 
on foot to ibe res^noe of ibe CbanceUor I'Hospi- 
tal, a dbtoioe of aboat five leagnes. Tbey finmd 
tbe ObanceHor's boiHie oocnpied by tbe guard 
wbidi tiie Kmgbad srat Ibrbiaproteotion. Sbs 
tibecefoie determmed to take -op ber readenoe in 
^ eott^e of bis vute-die8ser>— a poor man wbo 
treated ber whb the kindest boeptality. Here sbe 
remained for fifteen days, during wbieb time tbe 
soldi^s came to the viSage, searcbing every sus- 
pected bouse. But &ey w&re prevented fixttn en- 
ticing tiiat in wbicb she was concealed, in conse- 
quence of its bdng considered under the Chancel- 
lor's guard. 

At last, trben matters seemed to be some- 
what laranqTiillized, sdie set set oul^ accompanied 
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Hy iSbid Ynie draMTi to Bpniiio^ b picipMy b^ 
lODgiBg to hit gnadmodiary irideh i^ xoieked 
hi saAty. She was zeoerred tee as one zetomeci 
from flie dead Itom tiiis she went to Bohj, acnr 
in pofliNBrioQ cf her driest hrolben Heieshe«» 
etpoBedi to new persecntioxis* Her biroihep-^who 
had saved his fife by oonsentmg to go to j oaoa 
was stiU so daiQMd ihat he TefittKd to aHow her t^ 
imasiiiB hJshgQgc^onherpenBSlhtgmdesKafaig 
to aoooiflpasy hhn to ehapeL WiHik b rmj soaolf 
aiq)pty of xK^mj abe was obliged OQoe mofe to set 
ontosili^.tnTeb. She went to Sedani wheie die 
aniiped on ihe fiat oi Nofenib^, and zeeeiTed 
the wannest weleome, and the sappfy of all her 
wanl% from nmxMroas fiiead^ most ef whom had| 
Kkehessel^ taken idhgd here^ after esoapaBg fiom 
U» PaErisian massacre. She ocmtmned to reside in 
Sedan till her uuizzii^ wi(h Philip de MQrnai7^ in 
Jannai7/167d 



XI. 

%\t ^itnit 0f Psrsj^sl }it U ittttt. 

-I- fipom the ^ Bsrtiiolomeir, of i^ch aa ao* 
eouQi has ooma doimto na, was that of &e Mar- 
shal de la Porce. 

The Sieur de la Foxoe, liie £Miher of l2ie Maishal, 
mm <mB of tiie Prot6Btaiit genHemen who w^e 
lodgDdi lAfin iiie znasBao^a bzoke oat, in the S*axi- 
howg St. Ctormain. The fizat xioftice he leedrdd, 
oa tte imontmg of the &tal Stinday, of "What was 
padsii^ in tiie oitjr, was from a -p&csxm who had 
swam aeeofli Ae river to appriase him of hid dan- 
ger. Tbea^ were living with La Foroe hi^ two 
8DBB, tiie jonngest of whom, afterwards the Mar- 
shalf was now in his thirteenth year. Had the 
&thBr thosjght but of his own safety^he probably 
might hare been able, like many of his fiiendSi to 
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bave eflfeoted his esoape. But some tune was losl. 
in getling hia two bo jb in xeadinesB to fly wiib 
him, and bdbie Hiej Lad left il^ lionae, it was 
broken into by the murderers. Amanc^tiiiename 
of Martin was at tiie head of the party/ who har- 
ing made Ins men instantly disaim Ihe piisonersy 
addressed himself to La Foroe, and told him wiiih 
the mo^ yid^it .oaths, that his last moment was 
come. On La Force, however, offiaring him two 
thousand crowns to save the liyes <^ him&elf and 
children, the ra£Elan and his band agreed to accept 
cf this bribe. After having pillaged the house, 
they desired the &ther and his two sons to tie 
their handkerchief in the form of crosses around 
their hats, and to turn up the right sleeves c^ their 
coats, and tiien they all set out togeth^. The 
river, as they crossed it, was already covered wil3i 
dead bodies, and the same fdghtfal tokens of Ihe 
tragedy acting around them, strewed the courts of 
the Louvre and the other places through which 
they passe^i At la^ &ey arrived at Martin's 
house, and here La Force havmg been first bound 
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by an osth not to attempt to withdraw either him- 
self or his sons nntil he should hare paid the two 
l3M)nsand crowns, they were left in charge of two 
Swiss soldiers. 

Madame de Brissembonrg, the sister-in-law of 
La Force, who resided in the Arsenal, of which 
her relation, the Marshal de Biron, was grand- 
master, npon being applied to -for the money to 
pay the promised ransom, engaged to send the 
requisite snm by the evening of the following 
day. La Force and his sons were therefore 
obliged to remain till then where they were. At 
hstf when the appointed time arrived, a messenger 
was despatched for the money. While he was yet 
absent, the CJomit de Cooonas suddenly presented 
himself at the head of a parly of soldiers, bringing 
orders, as he said, to conduct the prisoners imme- 
diately to the Duke of Anjou. Hd had no sooner 
intimated the purpose of his visit, than his men, 
laying hold of the &ther and his sons, pulled off 
tiieir bonnets and mantles, and by the rough man- 
ner in which they used them, afforded them a 
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ffoffioioiit prange * of tibe fitle piopexod fsff 1iiKSB»' 
Thegr led tiiem, boweyer, some distaiMe doim 1i^ 
slaraetiTillioiit offsxbig liifimTklei^ They thou 
haltedi atid maki]^ a sv^Uten assault upcm thenii 
ftey despftt^ed flxst the ddeet boh, end the next 
instant ike &&^, hy multiplied blows with flieir 



By a nngaler ebanee, tl^ jonngest Bcm^ in Ihe 
confturion of the encoimter, escaped untonebed. 
ISie "wilcEy-dxreeted blows of tbe mnideieis had 
an missed him, baying &llen upon Im &£ksr aad 
his brother. He bad the presence of mind to 
Ihrow himself down on the ground beside them, 
and as he lay bathed in their Uood, to call out 
that be was mortally wounded, and then to coun- 
terfeit the appearance of death. 

The murderers, supposing thdr deed done, after 
hastily stripping the three bodies, left Ibe spot 
It was not long before a number of th€ neighbors 
approached, and among flxe rest a pooi^man be- 
longing to the tennis-court in the Eue du V^delet. 
Tina person, on beholding the body of the young- 
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voids Id iwdi ilie ear of tihe boy, ''AI»I lliig 
090 » Imt a Biore cidOd*" Eeaiiag time eil^ieffh 
ioBS of eompaaskMi, yooi^ La Foice yeobasPBd 
geB% to mse bn^faead^oid to wlui|ier that bo 
vie 8^ ali^^ The man deriied bim to xemaot 
8l3l a Ifttfe longer tiH be could ooime to ttmorm 
Um widK^ beuig obflerred,. Jks aoon as e^oiy** 
body w» imt of ai|^t be returned, and tbrowiog 
aztold ragged ^doak over the boy, be took bm on 
hkbai^.aadde^oiitvxtb bbn £>r bis oim bouse. 
Some p^BOQ mibfxxk be met <ai |l)^ way hAyiog 
adeed bim wbo it was be was oanying; "It is 
my nq^bew," »id be, "wbo bas got drcm^ I 
sball grre bim a good wbipping tbis eveiaiig*'' 

He sooa xeacbed bis gaatxet witb Tm bosden, and 
bexe La Eoroe s^mt the m^t. Tbe next mom* 
iiig, Twsday, bis pr^ierF^, at bis requss^ agseed 
toocmduoHom to tbe Ars^iaV ^ W flM^y ^* 
gagi3^ to' pay bmi fim^ crowoB fi?r Itbis mm^e. 
Tbey set o«t tdge&er at bi^eak of day, ssrI in-a^ 
sboriioiAiEeadied tbe gate of tbe AxmmimiAmk^ 
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haying met -with any intem^tion. The diffionltj 
now was for La Fozce, in the beg^aily altixe he 
had on, to get in, but leaving his gmde^ he at htA 
found an opportunity, whmi the gate was open for 
Ihe admission of another pesson, to pass timniglh 
without being observed by the pcnrter. He met 
no one tQl he reached the part of the building 'in 
which his aont resided. When Madame de Bm- 
sembourg bdbeld him, her astcoushment and emo- 
tion was ^reat, for she had already be^ informed 
that all the three had perished. 13ie thirty cnnms 
were immediately sent out to his preserver, and 
La Force was placed in bed that he mighA recover 
ficom Ihe effects of the terror and agitation he had 
undergone. 

He had remained conceal^ in the Arsenal fen* 
ihe two following days, but at the end of tins time 
information was brou^t to Marshal Biron Hist tl^ 
bmldmg was about to be searched by order of the 
King, in consequence of reports that were in drcu- 
lation, of some Hugonots having taken refiige 
iSbxa^ It was deemed advisable^ therefor^ that he 
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8li<mld be immediatdj tranBferred to some other 
Mding-plaoe, and accordingly on Thursday mom- 
kg, attired as a page, he was confided to the care 
of a gentleman vnA. whom he remained seven or 
d^t days. But ev^i at that distance of time after 
the massacre, the report of his singular escape hay- 
ing got abroad, &ars were stiU entertained that an 
attempt would be made to gain possession of him. 
By some management it was contriyed to convey 
him beyond the walls c^iihe capital, and after sey- 
&ai other hazardous adyentures, he reached the 
honse of his mide, tibe Sienr de Oanmont, in the 
Sonfli of France, by whom he was reodyed with 
great joy. The boy thus miracnloualy rescued 
from destruction, and who eyentoally rose to the 
rank of Marshal, liyed for more llian eighty years 
after this escape, haying died in 1653, at the age 
(rfninety-fonr. 



XII. 

%\t Sit, §zxt\Blentii 6nH. 

THESE Ban:a1iv€S of mdiTidual advmitiixe and 
SQ&riBg ma7 senFe to codt^ more eorreetly 
Aan any merdj gm^steX de«mptk>ii eouH do^ a 
zq>iefleBtatioiL of the temffg aad iiAnTnairitieB <tf 
the Massacie of St Baxtiiolomew. Tiiey set hffyre 
•oayiYiSlj aiid tnilj &o tu^^etrAiBed ik)t of tibe 
daiigbt^:^rs, ibe fodous ^xiitem^t and i^ar of 
public opinion, and the bewildennent aod dismay 
of the lu^bappy beings wlio were soattesed befiwe 
the -vrhirlwind of Ft^ p6Qsecutio& and popular 
wrafli. The judgment passed upon Hm massacre' 
by all reflecting persons, eren those least &r(»able 
to Frotestantismy must be that no example of any 
such enormons atrocity can be fi»md in the im- 
tional annals of aQ the world. Nor shall we iMnk 
this judgment haisli or undesenredi when we Tiew 
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in iheir fall dimenflioiis certain of the moie remark- 
able characteristics of the transacticHi— its elabo- 
rate treacheiy-Mlie royal and female bands that 
washed ih^nselyes in the bloodshed— the honr of 
recondlanent and festive rqjoidng in which the 
victims were attacked — the nmnber of the noble, 
ihe beaoAifiil, and ihe virtaons who perished — the 
indiscriminate and imq>aring comprehensiveness, 
the wild fiiiy, the savage cmelty, the abominable 
brutdity and extravagance of outrage, carried, in 
many cases, not only beyond the extinction of the 
last throb of life, but to the utmost limits of humil- 
iation and diafigarement with which the daughter^ 
ing knife could do its offioel 

The whole stoiy is a trarific iUustratkm of what 
human nature is capable (^becoming and of pene- 
trating, under the power of bigotry and religious 
hatred, aided by the hardwiing and depraving 
influence of barbarous institutions and manners. 
May Qod save our land, and our homes, fix>m such 
enormitaes, whether done in the holy name of 
religion, or from liie impube of other luotives I 



PART II. 

CJi "gtifislntian of i789. 



I. 

^t €mti sttiii iixst S^kii td t\t "^ttmMm. 

THE character and events of the long reign of 
Lonis XV., and the social and moral habits 
of the people which were fostered during that time, 
combined to bring about a state of things where 
the inevitable result must be revolution. When 
Louis XYL ascended the throne in 1774, who was 
himself of an xmambitious and unwarlike dispoed- 
tion, he found that the pride of their old military 
greatness was well nigh extinguished in the heart of 
the nation by a series of recent reverses, and that 
all the ordinary resources of the treasury were so 
exhausted, that nothing but the most rigid retrench- 
ment in every department of public especditure, 
seismed to offer a chance of saving the State from 
bankruptcy. It was the financial disorder of the 
times which brought on the crisis of the Bevolution. 
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But oiher causes had been long at work which 
had been preparing the mind of ihe conntij for 
. the new order of things which socceeded. GRie 
age of Lottis XTV. had been one of great Uterary 
as wen as militaiy gloiy to France. It was part 
of the system of pomp and display which that 
monardi maintained^ to advance the gbiy of his 
throne by the flatteries of genius, and this he could 
only do by orating a public o{»nion which would 
not long be satisfied with panegyric alone. In 
this manner, notwithstending the despotism of the 
gOYcmment, something of Ihe air and sentiment 
of liberty prevailed among the peojie. Thej 
were so long permitted to breathe this air, by 
stifferance, that, at last, it became impossible to 
deprive them of it: 

During the latter part of the reign of Louis XV., 
the press had become nearly, in all respects, fiee, 
and more than equal to a contest with the laws. 
This is dearly evident in the history of the publi- 
cation of the &mous DMmnaire JEmychpedique, 
Though the printing of that work was ftequenUy 
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siL£{)encled, it was always found necessarj, after a 
short time, to permit it to be resomed. Al&oxi^ 
it adyoeated priiM^iples both in rel^on and politics 
tluit were oalcolirted to nnsetOe men's mindSi and 
to OYertnm the whole sooial ftbrie, yet it was not 
in the power of the government dther to suppress 
it, or to control it. Moreover, tiiese prindples 
infected French literature ^lerally at this period. 
Thdr difinsion was, in reality, almost the neces- 
sary consequence of the shametess conduct by 
which the CSourt had long dfetingniflhed itael£ 
Ever since the accession <^ Louis XY. the moat 
unbounded profligacy oi manners had pervaded 
the househdkl, £jst of the Begent, and then of the 
King himself and had from thwce rapidly spread 
among the higher ranks in every part of the king- 
dom, tiU among this class of society the most 
sacred oUigalabus c^ religion and morality had 
become little better than a theme of jGsishionable 
ridicule, and the voice of reproof as little heeded 
as the indistinct murmurs of them that dream* 

But it could not be poa^ble but that morality 

t 
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ahoxdd have Iier speedy and terrible lerenge. The 
oubBged laws of ireligioa miast yindicate them- 
selves. God's aaihoritj could not thns be openly 
and eystematically contemned and spumed without 
bringing down teirible retribution. They wlu> 
dei^sed moiaUty soon grew to be ihemselyes 
despised. The old reyerential prejudices with 
respect to rank and station were &st giving way 
when rank and station were sinking into shameleas 
conxiption. 

The iireligion of the tunes, also, was the natural 
produce pf the dissduteness and uttar abandon- 
ment of decency which marked the conduct of the 
more influential orders, both in *the Stale and 
Church. Some of the most reckless devotees ci 
pleasure in this age were equally remarkable for 
their r^olar and scrupulous attention to all the 
outward ceremonies and corporeal taskwork of 
religion, whose genuine spirit could hardly fiul to 
be brought into contempt by so pro&ne a mock 
ery. The manner in whidi n^jiy of the highot 
dignities in the ecclesiastical establishment were 
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bestowed, tended perhaps still more to alienate 
men's minds from what seemed little better than a 
State contriyance for the worst of State purposes. 
To mention no other instance, what reverence or 
respect could be felt for a church in which the 
In&mons Dabois, one of the most nnblushing 
debatK^hees that ever lived, and notorious, indeed, 
JAB a systematic preceptor of vice, had risen to be 
first an Archbishop, and afterwards a Cardinal, and 
had finaUj been elected their first President by the 
aosembkd body of the Clergy? 

The state, of public feeling and opinion, how- 
ever, 'produced by these causes, may be rather 
said to have thfluenced the course of the Bevo- 
lution, than to have actually set it in motion. 
That, .as has been remarked, was done mainly by 
tiie pecuniary necessities and embarrassments of 
tiie government These affidrs had long been 
growing worse and worse, and had, at last, in the 
beginning of the year 1787, come to such a point 
.that an appeal to the nation, in some form or 
other, was felt to be unavoidable. On the thir> 
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te^iih of January in that year, a proclamation ac- 
cordingly appeared, conyoking — ^for the twenty- 
ninth of tiie same month, what was called an 
Assembly ofNoiaJties; that is, <tf principal persons 
from the different towns and districts of the king- 
dom, selected by the King. This was the first as- 
sembly of the kind whichi had been called together 
since 1626. They did not c(»nmence their sitting 
till the twenty-second of February. The principal 
object which they acc<»nplished was ascertaining 
and publishing a statement of the condition of llie 
public finances. It was found that th^e was an 
imnual deficit of more than twenty-five million 
dollars, besides a debt, incurred in the space of 
about ten years, amounting to about three hundred 
znilliQu dollars. After making these alarming 
di8<K)7eri^, and passing a few unimportant resolu- 
tions, wttb tJie view of introducing a better order 
into the accpuii^ts of the State, the Assembly of 
Notables closed their session on the twenty-fifth of 
May. Thfiir annoijncement, however, of the de* 
plorable condition of 1^ Teyenx^e poduced m 
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extraordmarj sensation in the public mind, and 
from tliat moment eyeiybodj began to talk of the 
Gonyocation of the States-General, as the only 
measnie suited to the exigendes of the kingdom. 
The Parliament in partioular— which had been re- 
established by Ijouis XVL on his coming to the 
throne — soon after es^resslj demanded from the 
Eong the adoption of this measure. This remon- 
strance being difor^arded, they came to the resolu- 
tion, on the thirteenth of Augnst, that for the &• 
tore no impost could be legally levied, unless the 
enactment bore in the preamble, a statement of the 
&ct that the opinion of the States-General had 
heem taken upon it 

This bold declaration was the commencement 
of a protracted struggle between the Court on the 
one side and the Parliaments — ^as well of the Prov* 
inces, as of Paris — backed by the people, on the 
other. After a year of collision between these 
parties, unused to difference, the contest in which 
force and artifice were equally unayailing on Ihe 
part of the goYcmment, at last terminated in the 
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victory of the poptdar wilL On tlie 8ih of Au* 
gust, 1788, an edict was issued for the Convoca- 
tion of the States, in May following. A few 
days after the national fiivorite, Keeker, was re- 
placed as Minister of Finance, on the dismissal of 
De Brienne, the Archbishop of Toulouse, who had 
held tiiat place during llie preceding fifteen months. 
A second Assembly of Notables had been in 
session from the sixth of November till the eighth 
of the following month, to determine the number 
of deputies which should be sent by each of the 
diflferent estates of the realm. The matter was, 
however, at last settled by an ordinance of the 
King, who decided that the representatives of the'' 
Commons, or H^ers-JEtat^ as they were called — 
should equal in number those of the nobility and 
clergy together. ^On the 5th of May, 1789, the 
great national Convocation which France had not 
seen assembled for a hundred and seventy -five 
years, once more met at Yersailles, in the magnifi- 
cent hall of the palace named La Salle des Menus. 
> This may be considered as the first day of the 
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BeydtuticHi. 'From ibis time it advanced to its 
eommmnation, like an inundation, wMch, over- 
flowing the land, sweeps all before its resistless 
•tide, and leaves nothing but desolaticm when its 
tide has subsided. 

The l^ers-Etat assumed, at once, the attitude of 
sup^dor power. It had been arranged that tiie 
tiiree orders should deliberate eadi in its own 
hall, and tiiat each should have its smgle vote 
on whatever measure might be discussed. This 
method of proceeding would have deprived the 
Commons of every advantage from their supn^ 
riority of numb^ns, and would, indeed, have left 
tliem without a chance of success, in any question 
at issue between themselves* and the two privi* 
kged orders. The second day, therefore, having 
i^ain assembled in the hall,— ^e same in whicb 
the op^cdng sitting had been held, and which had 
been assigned them as forming the most numerous 
of tibe three bodies, — they awaited without enter- 
ii^ xqpon business, the arrival of the deputies of 
fte other two states. They persisted in th^ 
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ooTUse for many snoceeding days. Afterwards 
ihej sent a fonnal invitation to the otiier depnties 
to join them, but their firnmess produced no appa- 
rent effbct till llie thirteenih of June, whmi ihrieo 
m^nbers of the ord^ of the Cleaigy at hst pie- 
srated tibemselyes in their hsU. This example 
was followed, the next day, by several bdier. 
deputies of the same order. Iknbold^ied by tiua 
success, or rather wisdiy reckoning upon what had 
taken place as an evid^ce of their stoemg^ and a 
sore presage of victoiy, on the seventeenth the Cc»n^ 
mens dedao^d themselves a Natbnal AsseoiUy. 

Three days afterwards another eveit ha{^)«!ied| 
which operated with powaM effect in rtr^)g&^- 
ing and conjQrming the enthusiasm which had thus 
blazed out On repairing to iheir hitU, on Ihe 
morning of the twenties, the dqmties of the Tiers- 
Etat found the gates shul^ and the building sur- 
rounded by soldiers, while a notice on the wall 
informed them that his Ms^esty, meaning to hold 
a royal sittizig on tiie twentf -secoi^dy had com< 
manded I3ieir meetings to be scu^^ended while ihe 
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hall was undergoing the necessary preparations for 
that ceremonial Astonished and enraged at the 
insolence of lids proceeding, the deputies, after a 
few minates oi agi&tion, resolved to assemble in a 
tsainis-conrt in tl^ neighborhood. On arriying 
here, while they crowded around their president, 
BaiUy, who had eleyated himself on a table, they 
swore tiiat no intimidation should make them 
cease &om meeting together till they had given a 
constitution to their country. This patriotic vow 
rung throughout S^rance, 'and was responded to by 
acdamations of applause and sympathy from ber 
repotest borders. 

The royal atting took place on the^twenly-third, 
and ended only in adding another triumpb to 
those already achieved by tbe Commons. After 
pronoundng a declaration, proposing various im« 
portant rrforms, which were only objectionable in 
coming too late, bis Majesty commanded the dep- 
uties of the different orders to disperse. But 
those of the Tiers-Etat remained in their seat& 
On the Grand-Master of ceremonies repeating to 
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ihem the King's command, — " Go tell yoxir master," 
— exdaimed Mhrabeau — "liiat we are here by 
order of the people, and that we shall not be 
driyen hence by his bayonets." After thns throw- 
ing down the gaxmtilet of ddiance to the royal au- 
thority, they went on willi their deliberations, as 
usual On Hie twenty-seyenth, the grand object for 
which tbey had been struggling firom the first day 
they had met, was fully attained, by the return to 
their hall of all the deputies of iihe otiier two 
orders, in conformity with the recommendation of 
the King TiimRpilf, 

Thus was the first act of the Beyoluticm comr 
jdeted by the virtual subjection to the new power 
of the representatiyes of the Commons, of both the 
King and the privileged orders,- almost the only 
parties who had hitherto been recognized in 
France as haying any political rights at alL Soon 
after this a new sc^ie of the drama opened, and 
other actors appeared upon the st^ge. Some days 
before ihe States-General had assembled, a mob 
had arisen in the Faubourg St Antoine, and 
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bxmied the mamifectoiy of a paper-maker, of the 
name of B^eillon, who was said to have ihreat- 
^led to reduce the wages of his workmen. And 
on the 30th of June the populace had broken into 
the prison of the Abbey St Germain^ and liber- 
ated a number oi soldiers of the Guards, who had 
been confined there for some acts of insubordina- 
tion. But th^e insulated outrages could hardly 
be regarded as indicating any general system of 
insurrection on the part of the lower orders. The 
true commencement of the attempt of the mob to 
constitute themselves the sovereign power of the 
st^ was the riot which took place in Paris on the 
12th of July, when the news arrived that the King 
had dismissed l^ker, tiie popular Minister of 
Finance. This tumult continued for three days, 
on Uie last of which, the &mous Fourteenth, the in-* 
surgents having found themselves arms by pillag- 
ing the stores in the Hotel des Invalides, attacked 
and demolished the Bastille^and by a variely of 
other excesses, gave terrible demonstration both 
of tiieir temper and their power. 



II. 

rpHE Beydutioa had now fidrly begun. From 
•*■ fliifl time iheore were two energies at work in 
die denstructiodi of the ancient government, and 
both, though often opposing each oth^, cooper- 
ating in canjing forward the terrible work. 

l!he eflfeet of this popular commotion was to ter- 
rify the King into the recall of Necker. The 
National Assembfy then pro(>deded with their 
reforms. Theai next most celebrated sitting was 
that dnring the night of the 4ih of Angost, in 
which one m^nber after another of the nobilily 
and deigy hastened to sonender his obnoxions 
privileges, and the Assembly decreed, by acclama- 
tion, the abolition of provincial immnnities, of seig- 
norial conrts, ri^ts of chas^ and aU other similar 
institations 9f Feudalism. On the Uth of thf 
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same m<)nth, the same power decreed ike abolition 
of tythes. 

During the montlis of August and September 
the popular agitation had continued, notwithstand- 
ing all the efforts of the legislature to preserve 
order, aided by the recently organized National 
Guards. The ^irit of insubordination and out- 
rage had spread £rom Paris thro^^hout the greata: 
part of f^rance. The state of the ct^ntal was ren- 
dered still more alarming by symptoms of a scar- 
city whidii had &r some time appeared, and were 
every day becoming stronger. In this exasperated 
tempCT of the popular mind, news arrived in Paris 
on the evening of the 8d of October, of certain 
extraordinary scenes which had been acted on that 
and the preceding two days, at Versailles, where a 
f^, it appeared, had been giv«a by the soldiera 
of the King's Guard to their cheers, at which the 
royal jBsumly having presented themselves, the 
most violent demonstrations had been offered by 
the whole company, of their detestation of the new 
order of things, and their determination to devote 
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ihemfielTes to bring about a oounter-revolution. 
Among many similar extrayaganoes, .the white 
codcade, it was said, had been mounted by titese 
daring reyeUers, and that of the nation trampled 
* underfoot. 

Inflamed to the highest pitcb of fury by this 
intelligmioe, the people of Paris could scaredy be 
restrained ftom rushing, en masse, on the instant^ 
to the scene of these insulting festiyities. During 
that night, howeyer, and the whole of the nesrt 
day, tiie patfols of the National Guards succeeded 
in preserying tranquiUily. But on the momii^ 
of tiie 5th, the outcry — Bread/ Bread/ to Ver- 
BOiOies/ to VerdoSHes / brc^e Ibrtb again among the 
rabble of the Faubourg St Antoine, with tenfold 
yiolence, and the desperate multitude could no 
fenger be kept from the execution of their purpose. 
A tumultuous throng, which is said to haye 
swelled at last to thirty thousand persons, a great 
part of whom were women of the lowest^ descrip- 
tion, set out for Versailles, followed by a detach- 
ment of the National Guards, under the conmiand 
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of their general, the patriotic La Fayette, who, 
after haying exhausted all his eloquence in yain to 
diflsoade &ssm from their design, deemed it best to 
aooomi^mj their movement. 

He had, howeyer, succeeded in detaining them 
so long, tibat, although ihej had begmi to congre- 
gate at As. o'clock in the morning, it was nearly 
seven in tiie evening when they commenced their 
march. It is not our pmpose to narrate the sue- 
cessdve scenes of riot^ outrage, and bloodshed 
which now todc place around the hall of the As* 
s^nbly and the royal residence. It was not long 
before active hostilities commenced between the 
mob and the military who guarded the palace. 
At last, at an early hour in the morning, the exer- 
tions of La Fayette succeeded in restc^ing tranquil- 
ity, and the royal femily retired to sleep. But by 
six o'clock the conftiaon was again worse than 
ever, and the lives of the King and Queen were 
, sought by infuriated crowds, armed with pikes, 
who penetrated even to the door of the Queen's 
bedchamber, and were only prevented from enter- 
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iBg by learning .that their intended yiotim had, a 
few moments before, fled to anoth^^part of the 
palace in W nigbt-dothes. It bas generally been 
asserted that the assaiwinft aotoally mahed up to 
tlie bed from wbiob ber Migesty bad just risen, 
and in the rage of their disappcHntment^ thrust ' 
their weiqpons with repeated strokes through Ibe 
bed-dothes. Madame Campan's account^ however, 
of these transactions, corresponds with the state- 
ment above. In eitfier case the mob was moved 
by such excited and malignant passions, that they 
would i^p at no outrage, however horrible. 

By the exertions of La Fayette again, something 
like a cahnwas once more prodxK^ and the 
populace consented to return to Paris, on condi- 
tion of being accompanied by their Mfyesties. 
The King, the Queen, the king's sister, Madame 
Elizabeth, the Dauphin, the deputies, Bamave and 
P6tion, were then all put into Ihe'same carriage, 
which immediately took the road to the capital, 
surrounded on all sides by the immense multitude, 
who now, however, m^e the air resound with 
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Bhouts of " Vive leJtoi/^^ It was one o'clock in 
the afternoon when the royal &xqj1j left YersailleSy 
but yri&L tiiis incmnbering attendance, they did 
not reach the barriers of Paris till six in the 
evening. They were conducted first to the Hotel 
de Yille, where Ihe King was addressed by Bailly, 
now Mayor of Paris, who informed him that tiie 
citizens hoped he would, in ftitare, make the town 
his nsnal residence. After the ceremonial oi this 
reception, he was allowed to proceed, with his 
feonily, to the Tuileries. On the nineteenth of 
October, the National Assembly followed his Ma- 
jesty to Paris. 

This second great victOTy of the populace, how- 
erer, like their former on Ihe fourteenth of July, 
was prevented from being followed by the full 
accomplishment of its natural consequences,— Ihe 
subjection of all the constituted authorities of the 
State. The partial acquiescence and participation 
of the legislative body itself in the changes thus 
forcsibly brought about in the views of those by 

wliom they had been effected, neutralized, for a 
10 
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timei the eflfeots of such a violent shock to fiie 
oouise of all order and goyenmieiit. A vast 
migoiitjr of the National Assembly had eeirtamty 
rej<Hoedy for instance, in the destruction of &e 
Bastille. Maaj dq>iities also looked wiih oom- 
plac63i07 on that prostration of flie xcyal aathoritjr 
iduch fhe energy of the mob had now acMeVed. 
The two parties^ therefore, were as jet^ to a can- 
siderable extent, fellow-workers together in tiio 
same cause, or at leasl^ though divided as to &e 
means, ikej were tinited as to the ol^ect. Tbia 
eommon end, accordingly, they pursued for a <x)iH 
oderable time longer, eadi ia its own way, witii- 
out much interfering with the other. On the sec- 
03id of Nby^nber, the Assembly declared the pos- 
sessions of the CSrarch to b^ t^e property of the 
nation, and on the nineteenth of the' following 
month they decreed their conilscation. On the 
18th of February, 1790, they proclaimed the 
abolition of religious orders and monastic vows. 
On the twenty-second of May, &ey determined 
that the r^ht of declaring peace or war lE^uld 
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bdong, liencefortih, to the legislatiye body, — the 
King retaining only that of initiating, or introduc- 
ing the question. On the nineteenth of June they 
dei(»:eed tiie snppiession of hereditary nobilitf, 
coats-of-arms^ and all distinctions of rank. Most 
of these innovations had been discussed and re- 
solved upon in the popular clubs, which, having 
their central meetings in Paris, had by this time 
q)read their ramifications over all France. 

Of these associations the most influential, both 
at this period and for a long time afterwards, was 
:ibsA of the Jacobins— so called from its place of 
meetings tiie Convent of the Jaoobins, in the Bue 
St Honors. This Club had been originally es- 
tablished at Versailles, while the National Assaoi- 
bly sat there, by a. few of Hie members of that 
body. But after it was transferred, together wifli 
the Legislature, to Paris, it very soon began to 
open its doors to persons of much more violent 
polities than those of which it had at first con- 
sii^^d. It became, in &ct, the nightly rend^vous 
of many of the most turbulent spirits of &e capi- 
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tal, who gradually obtamed such a away over its 
deliberatk»tf^ that it was abandoned by most of its 
original membefs. The pec^e, iKxwerer, as we 
have said, oontmued to act upon the legislature 
through this, and amilar.societieS|.witii an im- 
mense and daify-inoreaang influenee. But they 
dKl not long confine ihemselyes merely to this 
miomer of demonstrating their strength. On the 
18th of Ajwil, 1791, the King and the rest of the 
royal fiunily had made preparations to leave the 
Tuileries for the palace of St Cloud. But before 
they had entered the carriage, the to(»in had been 
soxmded from the neighboring CSiurch of St Boch, 
flcnd a mob had collected in the Place du Carrousel, 
who continued to vociferate with a determined 
accent^ Ihat the King should not leave the capital. 
His Majesty's object in going to St Cloud, they 
said, was only that he might have a better oppor- 
tuuiiy to make his escape from France. 

It was in vain Ihat La Fayette and Bailly used 
every effort to induce them to give way, and even 
the Kational Guards refused to obey the orders of 
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their oommander to disperse the peaple. Tbe 
conseqxtence was, ihat the royal fiunily were 
f<m^ to give tip their design, and retain to tirar 
apartments. It was upon this occasion that La 
Fayette, indignant at the treatment he had re- 
ceived, threw up his command, which he was 
only prevailed upon to take back some days after- 
wards on the earnest solicitations of the mnnid- 
pality , and die solemn promise of the troops thmi- 
selves that they wonld in. futore yield him impHeit 
obedience. As for the King, whatever his inten- 
tions might have been, up to this time, he now 
certainly cheaished the wish— natoral to the pris- 
oner — to escape. No &vorable opportunity fi>r 
carrying his purpose into eflEect presented itself for 
some weeks. But on the night of the twentieth 
of June, he and the Queen, accompanied by the 
Dauphin and the Princess Elizabeth, se<a:etly left 
the Tuileries. They succeeded in getting out of 
the dly, and took llie road towards Montm^y, 
with the intention of afterwar'ds throwing them- 
selves into the stron^y-fortified town of Luz^oi- 
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botug^ on ihd frontiers c^ the Low C!onntries, 
which was then in possession of the Emperor of 
Aostria. But they were retaken on the third day 
of Iheir flight, at the town bf Yarennes, in the 
province ci Lorraine, when more than two-thirds 
of their jonmey had been accomplished, and were 
lm)nght back to Paris. They arrived at the Tuile- 
lies on the evening of the twmity-fifih, and next 
morning the Assembly declared the antibority of 
tiie King snsp^ded, and his person und^ ar- 
rest 

Before this time, however, serious divisions had 
taken place iii the ranks even of the original 
friends of the Bevolution. Monnier and Lally- 
Tolendal, the heads of what was considered the 
parly of Necker in the legislative body, had 
quitted the Assembly immediately after the events 
of the fifth and sixth of October. The differences, 
too, between the Constitutionalists, as they were 
called, of whom La Fayette and BaiUy were the 
leaders, and the more violent parties who domi- 
neered in the dubs, and who w^re understood to 
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have been already the instigators of several of the 
popular tomxdts that had already taken place—- 
hsA long be^ -widening, and now amounted, to 
fdmost avowed hostility. 

On the seventeenth of Jnly the mob assembled 
in formidaUe nombeis in the Champ de Mars to 
dgn a petition to the Assembly for the dethrone- 
ment of the King. As the day advanced, their 
conduct became so outrageous timt it was deemed 
necessary to proclaim nciartial law, and to di£fpeise 
them by the fire of the National Guards. 

The instigators of this commotion were I^ton, 
Brissot, and 'Oamille Desmoulins, then considered 
among the chie& of the party called the Girondists. 
This fisiction consisted originally of deputies fiom 
La Qironde, whose object was to establish a re- 
public, and who continued for some time after 
this, to fight their batties through the instru- 
mentality of the mob, of whom, however, they 
eventually became the victim^ when they had 
been s:a|^>lanted by still more violent leaders. 
There were many men of great talents and pui© 
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patoiotism among the Qirondists. But llie whole 
histoiy of their career snfficientlj pioyes how ill 
fitted ^ej were to direct &e storm wliich tl^y 
showed themfldves so little scropuloiis jn raising. 
At this period they formed only a minoisty in the 
National Assembly ; but tlmt body dosed its sit- 
tings on the tiiirtieth of September. On the first 
of October tihe Legislative Assembly opened, &om 
which^ by a law tiiat had been passed some time 
befare, all who had been members of the former 
legislatore were excluded. To this new convO" 
cafion the people had retomed their recent 
palrons^ tiie zealots of republicanism, in great nxun-^ 
bers. 

The National Assembly, immediately before 
ihar separation, had drawn up a constitution in 
xcgnlar form, embodying the different innovations 
which th^ had introduced, and upon tiie King 
haviisg signified his acceptance of this fimdamental 
aoii he had bera restored to the ezjarcise of his au* 
tbc^t^y. From the temper of the new L^;islatnre| 
howev®*! he was vescy so<m aHopoQed to commit 
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ihe direcdoQ of affidrs to a Jacobini or Giiondist, 
ministiy. 

At this time, in liie tiling of 1792, numerous 
troope of emigrants under command of the Count 
d'Artois, and o&er distinguished heads of the 
royalist party, who had left France immediately 
afker the popular insurrection of July, 1T89, were 
in arms in different parts of the frontiers. The 
troops of the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia were ready to act in concert with* them, in 
ccmfbrmity wil^ Ihe menace of &e famous declara- 
tion of Pilnitz, of the preceding summer, and 
Sweden and other foreign powers had joined the 
coalition. To add to the formidable nature of 
this threatened attac^ IVance was suffering at 
h(Hn6 under the accumulated evUs gf scarcity, ex- 
hausted finances, and rapidly-augmented civil dis- 
tractions. 

Yet, thus beset, the government assumed an at- 
titude wcirthy of a great people determined to be 
free, and on Uxe twentieth of April declared war 
against Austria. After this bold step, the Giron- 
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dists retarned with lenewed ardor, to porsae their 
puipose of bringing about a second revolutiony 
and of changing the monarchy into a republic. 
The Ministry which had been formed from their 
body, haying been dismissed by the King on ike 
thirteenth of June, after he had reftised his assent 
to several biHs which they had carried through 
the Assembly, they immediately resorted to their 
old instrument, the mob of ihe fimbourgs, whom 
they excited to make a vicdent al^ack upon the 
Tuileries on the twentieth, in the course of wUdi 
the lives of tiie royal &mily were e2^>osed to tiie 
most imminent danger. Another riotous assault, 
of a still more vicdent description, was made on 
the royal resddence on the teoith of August, from 
which the King, with his &mily, was obliged to 
take refuge in the Le^dative Ass^nbly. The 
Assembly immediately passed a decree suspend- 
ing him from his functions, and three days after- 
wards he was conducted, with the Queen, his 
son, and the Princess Elizabeth, to the prison 
of the Temple, from which he was destined to 
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be led fortih only to trifd, condemnation, and the. 
8eaffi>bi 

Erom this period the career of the Bey olution 
was, fc»r a long time, one of headlong violence. 
Each &ction that obtained possession of the su- 
preme authorilj was, in its turn, supplanted by 
anothear still more forions and blood-thirsty than 
itael£ On the 2d of September the mob again 
rose, and c(»nmenced a massacre of the inmates of 
all the prisons of Paris, which lasted for three 
days. On ^m occasion llieir instigators were the 
members of the Oonmrane, a self-elected body, that 
had recently assumed the government of the dty. 
Banton, and some others, who formerly adhered 
to the party of tiie Girondists, had become mem- 
bers of the Conminne, and were the chief projectors 
of the massacre. The Girondists, or at least the 
more moderate of them, were now at the head of 
affidis, and no longer reqnired the aid of their 
ancient anxiliarieB. 

On the 2l8t of this month, tiie L^ialatiye 
•Assembly gave place to tiie Convention in which 
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DantoHi Bobeepiene, Mamt^ and others of iha 
worst of the popiilar agitators, had seats. Bttt 
the Qiiondists still oontinxted £>r some time to bear 
tip agaiimt their more vident tmtogcmsitB. As ^ 
party of the Constitatioiialiste, howerer, had h&esa 
by this time completely overthrown, there was 
no difficnlty in oUaining an nnanimons vote fbr 
the abolition of royalty; and a deeree to that effi^et 
was carried at tiie first sitting, by aodamation. Chi 
the 19th of Norember the ConventioB proclaimed 
fraternity and aid to all other naticms who might 
wish to rise i^ainst their governments. On the 
17th of January, 1793, they condenmed the Eong 
to dea^ a2id on 1ke 21st he was ^cecuted. Thk 
vote was obtained in oppositbn to the sti^noua 
efforts of the Girondists, who, although &ey had 
eag^ly sought to dethrone Louis, did not wish to 
take his life. It poved tiiat iheir opp<m^its, now 
commonly called the Momcttain, from the hi^ 
place of the hall in whidi ihey sat, had by this 
time attained the sopeiiorily in point of nnmbecs 
and influence in the kgislature. It was some time 
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after this first defeal^ however, before tiie power 
of the Girondists was entirely overtJirown. 

On the 1st of Fehmary the CJonvention declared 
war against England. About the ^id of March 
^fOsomsoGeA the formidable insurrection in £^yor 
of the oM government, in La Yendde, a district dh 
the western coast^ immediately to the south of the 
LcHze. About this time, also^ were established the 
two &mou8 Committees of General Security, and 
of Public &ilbty, llie seats in whicb were very 
soon monopdized by the most violent members 
c^ the Convaition. These tribunals long exercised 
a sangoinaiy dictatorship over Erance, before which 
even the Convention itself trembled. Meanwhile 
ibe conto^ between l^e Girondists and the parly 
of tlie Mountain in that Assembly still proceeded 
witii increased viotence and varying success. But 
the £ulure of the form^ in their attempt to carty 
the. comlemnation of the atrocious Marat, finally 
Ihrew the victory into the hands of their oppo- 
nent, the Montagnards, and on tiie 2d of June, 
aiftffl* a week of pq>ula7 i)utrdge, of the most terri- 
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ble desoaription, during vhidi tiie ConTention was 
kept in a state of siege by the mobs ci the Com 
mxmes and the Committees, — so that even Danton 
and his fiiends at last trmUed wi&L terror before 
the stoim fliey had themselres assssted in laising, 
a sweeping decree of proscripticm was passed 
against more than Air^ of the priiKapal Girondkt 
deputies, .and that party in the legislature was 
extinguished. This event made Bobespierre the 
master ci France. Sfeurat, who mi^t otherwise 
perhaps, have contended with him £>r ike tyranny, 
was shortly afterwards assassinated by the heroio 
Charlotte Corday. 

The year that followed is nsuaQy caHed the 
^Beign of Terror. Onthe24thof June the Conven- 
tion proclaimed a new Constttution, which, how- 
ever, they formally declared sus^nded about two 
months afterward& But the party whidi had now 
obtained tiie ascendency was in reality that of the 
lowest multitude. Even Bobespierre, all-poweiful 
dictator as he was, was merely the instrument 
whom ihey had set i;^ to d^^oy all but them« 
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selves. At the outcry, &^refore, of these the true 
julera of Ibrance, and to promote thra: momentaay 
int^^ests, the Conv^ition 6n the 29th of September 
. passed a law, imposing a Tnaximum price upon all 
commodities. This was the last and most ruinous 
excess of mob l^;islati<m, which produced uni- 
versal stagnation of buaness and consequent 
scarcity. 

On the 6th of October they decreed the intro- 
duction of a new ara, to commence from the 22d 
of September, 1792, the first day of the Bepublic, 
and also of a new calendar, acccHrding to which the 
year was to be reckoned asf begiiming on that day, 
which happened to be the autunmal equinox, and 
the twelve months into which it was divided 
received names descriptive of the natural character 
of each. The nfones were, for Autumn, (October,) 
VendSrmaire^ which is the grape harvest; (Novem- 
ber,) BrvffMme^ cloudy, misty sty; (December,) 
Frirnmre^ the month of hail and snow. For Win- 
ter, (January,) Nivose^ the snowy montii ; (Febru- 
ary,) Pluvigse^lhQ ramy month ; (March,) "Pentose, 
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month of wind and tempest For Spring, (April,) 
Qermindl^ the season in which the seeds begin to 
grow; (May,) Fhridlj Hie month in whioh y^eta- 
tion floniiidies; (Jnne,) PtamcUy whea the mea- 
dows are mowed. Lasflj, fer summer, (Jnlj,) Mes- 
ndoTj the month of haryest; (Angnst,) Thermidorj 
whidi warms the fttrrowB^ and (S^tember,) Fructi- 
dor, in which the frmts are ripened. The old 
arrangem^it, also, of the division o£ days into 
wedoi was abandoned, and a decade of days sub* 
rtitnted £» the Sabbatic^ division. The names 
of ihe days were deriyed fixHn the Latin. They 
were prvrmcU, duocU, iKiij quarticK^ quintidi^ sextidi^ 
sqiOi^ octidi^ nonidif and decadi 

IlHhq iWdi Bepublic, proud of the new era 
whidh it inangnrated for the world, desired to 
become one oi the datos oi histoiy among man- 
kind. But Ihe innovation was not adopted any- 
where but in Fnmce. Iltere it was persisted in 
till the beginning of the year 1806, when they 
again recurred to the old method of reckoning 
.'time in use throughout the rest of Christendom. 



III. 

Tj^XECIPnONS and all kmds and degrees of 
-" atrocity and outrage were now perpetrated, 
in the name of the r^nblia The town of Lyons, 
where, as in many other parte of France, an insor* 
reetion had broken out, was giyen up for pnnif^* 
ment to a troop of conunissioned destroyers, by 
whom Ihe finest part of it was leY^ed to the 
ground, and the inhalntante butchered by hun- 
dreds. In this last respect it was the same in 
Paris. People were dragged to be guillotined by 
several scores at a time, and the scaffold remained 
constantly wet with blood. On Ihe sixteentii of 
October the Queen of Louis XYI., the unfortunate 
Marie-Antoinette, was beheaded. On the twenty^ 
first, Brissot and twenty more of the Girondbt 

deputies underwent the same &te. The CTeoTrtton 
11 
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of the Dake of Oileaiis, the celebrated JJ^foIA^, 
took place on the sixth of November. On the 
tenth of the same month* the Conyentbn dedared 
the abolition of Quistianityy in plaoe of which 
they established what they called the wY^ship of 



Meanwhile, in ihe midst of these fimzied pso* 
oeedings, the excited energies of the countiy con- 
tinned both to frtroggle snccesBflally wiih die inter- 
nal of^nents of the goTemment, and to beat 
back Hie foreign armies that threatened its m- 
depend^ice. Tonlon, which . some time before 
ha4 been taken by the English— was reooyered, 
and'the troops of the anigrants and tbeir allies 
were defeated at yaxions places. Thus triumphant 
oyer his enemies at home and abroad, Bobe^pierre 
-^itmi^t be thought — had founded and consoli- 
dated his dBBpatisxa in a manner which would 
haye secured its stability. But the earthquake 
was already gatherii^ its strength which was to 
overthrow him. By the b^inning of the year 
1794, a party-^rctfessing still more ferocious and 
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tiltra^mocratic opnioiifl than liis own — the 
H^bertists, as ihej were called, from one of their 
most adare leaders^— had obtained the asoendeno j 
in &e C!ommnne, and in the dub c^ the Oorde- 
liers, and were already openly assailing the popu- 
larityi and through that the power, of the exist- 
ing dictator. 

For a considerable time Bobespierre bore tip 
with intrqadity and effect agi^inst his antagonists, 
and even succeeded in obtaining the c<mdemna- 
tion of eighteen of their chiefe, indnding Hubert 
himself who were all executed in one day. On 
the fifth of April, I^ton, Camille Desmoulins, and 
about twenty more of their adherents, were brought 
to the scaffold. In this manner Bobespierre en- 
deavored to rid himself both of the moderate and 
the more violent Actions by which he was threat- 
.ened;r-of tiiose who sought to pull him down 
from his supr^nacy for haying made too large a 
use of proscription and &e guillotine, as well aa 
those who complained that he had ixot she4 
enough of blood« As the latter party, however^ 
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from the oouise which the Bevohitioii had hitherto 
nmi seemed the most dangerous, as being the most 
likely to gather strength, he probably considered 
that it would be well to arm himself with some 
additional protection against its assaults from an 
opposite quarter. He therefore induced the Con- 
yention on the seyenth of May, to proclaim the 
restoration, as part of the national creed, of the 
two doctrpies of the existence of a Supreme Being, 
and the Bnmortalily of the Soul, which had been 
declared to be antiquated &lsehoods a short time 
before the worship of Beason was established. He 
probably thought by this measure to array on his 
side all those who shrunk from the absolute 
Atheism of those who constituted the extreme of 
the revolutionary party. At the same time, to 
convince his friends among the rabble that no re- 
laxation was intended in any other part of his 
system, he took care that blood should continue to 
flow on 11:^6 Qcaffold more plentifrilly than ever. 

Amotng pther yict^nip who perished about this 
thne, was the sister of Iioui^ XYL, the Princess 
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Elizabeth, wbo was ezecuted on the twelfth of 
May. But all his management and determination 
combined became insufficient at last to preserve 
this aiormous tyrant from destruction. Perceiv- 
ing his power to be evidently tottering, the more 
moderate party of the Convention, whom he had 
kept in awe so long as the undivided rabble were 
at his devotion, determined now that an opposition 
had raised itself {^gainst him in that quarter, to 
lend their best exertions to aid his down&ll, in 
the hope of being able to seize tb^ c^portanitjr 
thereby afforded of establishing something like a 
regular government on the ruins, or the alternate 
.anarchy and depotism that had so long desolated 
the country. The attempt was a somewhat hazard- 
ous one. Its result might have been the substitu- 
tion, at least for a time, of even a more wild and 
devastating tyranny than that of Bobespierre. 
But partly by a concurrence of favorable drcum- 
tances, and partly by the able dispositions of Bar- 
ras, who on that eventful day commanded the 
military attached to the Convention, on the 27th 
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of July — the fitmotus 9th Thennidor — the hopes 
c£ Bobespierre and his rivals of the Com- 
mune were extingaished together, and the Na- 
tional Legislatare was once more reinstated in 
liberty and supremacy. This memorable catas- 
trophe terminated in the consignment to the soaf- 
feld of Bobeqderre and nine^-one of his principal 
partisms. 

Here ended the outward advance of the revolu- 
tionary wave. In the events that follow we 
distinctly perceive its recoiL This reaction must 
have taken place at some point, and whatever had 
been the event of the 9th Thermidor, could not, 
probably, have been much longer prevented. R. 
was impossible that there should have followed 
many fitctions after that of Bobespierre, each ex- 
ceeding its predecessor in violence. Once begun, 
too, 4jhe continuance of the reflux for some time 
was inevitable. All the tendencies of society in 
that direction were now awakened and called into 
aotlon, while those of an opposite character, having 
been so long on the stretch, were exhausted, and, 
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orrerdoiie as the j were, left capable only of offer- 
ings eveiy daj, a feebler lesistanoe to tlie progress 
of liie new events. 

The first thing which the liberated Convention 
proceeded to do was to restrain within certain de- 
fined bcnmdsi the power of tiiose terrible tribunals, 
the CSoQunittees of Public Safety and of General 
Security. This accomplkhed, the Legislature^ 
skilfiilly availing itself of the vantage ground on 
which it stood| of the aid of the troops who had 
committed themsdves to its cause by their conduct 
on the 27ih of July, and of the general longing of 
the country fer a government of law and order, 
nert dissolved the band of miscreants who called 
tiiemselves the Communes of Paris, and took into 
its own hands the ftinctions of the mumci^)ality of 
tlie^ dty. Subsequent decrees b^an the work of 
reducing the dubs to subordination. On the 9th 
of December seventy -three deputies, who had fled 
from the Convention on the proscription of the 
Girondist duefis, eighteen montlis before, returned 
to ibm soalB. On this accession of strength, the 
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firiends pf moderation and Intimate gOTeammeirt 
wlio may be described as now consistiiig of a pow^ 
erfal oombination of Qirondists, (>>BQt]tatioD|Ji8ts» 
and men of all degree of opmon whidi.}md 
held the ascendencr^ i^evioos to the rise of Bobee^ 
I»eiie, proceeded to the ado|^n of stiU b^^dor 
measures, and not satisfied witfi redressu^ the 
evS^ nnder which the State groaned, lesolyed also 
v> set about tibie punishment of iksix auth<^BSr 
Many deputies of tiie democratic party, according- 
ly, w^re arretted, tried, and c(mdemned to death. 
On the 24th of December, also, the absurd lair of 
maximum was suppressed^after it had been in 
force for more than a year, and produced the most 
disastrous consequences to every bismch ci ^ 
national industry. 

These different acts of reparation, however, 
could not of course be effected without encount^- 
ing opposition from those who conceived them- 
selves to be interested in the continxianoe of the 
Beign of Terrqr. The rabble, accordingly, wifli 
<he remaining chie^ of tiie de^sated paart^ for their 
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leddeis, at last roused tiiemselyes once more into 
aotirity, axrf rose against tlie Convention in sac- 
oeeshre revolts On the 1st of April and the 20tli 
oiM&j in partieolar, the days, as thej were called, 
of the 12th Gemunal, and tiie 1st Prairial, nmner- 
otis mobs &om tiie Faubourgs attacked the hall of 
tlie l^islatiye body, and almost succeeded in mak- 
ing th^xiselves masters of tlie State. They were, 
howerer, on both occasions, at lengtli driven back 
by tiie combined efforts of the armed forces of the 
Sections, whicb, anee the day of the 9tli Ther- 
midor, bad supported the Gonv^tion, and df wbat 
were called Fr#on's Jmnesse Dorie^ a militia oi 
young vdimteers, chiefly fixmi the higber and mid- 
dle dasses, whom that deputy had organized, and 
whose uniting principle was that of hostility to 
the ftirthCT progress of the Eevolution. 

These rq)eated collisions, meanwhile, were fol- 
lowed by theirnatural consequence, the separation, 
to a still wider distance from each other, of the two 
oontendiiig parties. In £act, for some time tiie re- 
action began to as^ime an absolutely anti-revdhi- 
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tionaiy tendencyi so much so that, inspiied wiA 
new hopes, by the new aspect of afl&irs, the i»iests 
and other emigiants i^nimed to France in ^eat 
nnmbers. Some of the joomals eren yaitnred to 
adrocate royalist optnionSy and to oppose the Ckm- 
Tcntbn as still animatpd by too democrftHo a 
spirit 

In these drcmnstances the course of the Legis* 
latnre was one <^ peculiar difficulty, obliged as it 
was, if it meant to save the State from anarchy on 
(tie one hand, and slavery on the other, to main- 
tain, at the same time, a firm resistance to two ccm- 
trary influences, both of great, though, for the mo- 
ment, of unequal fbroe. They proceeded, wi& all 
expedition, to give the cotmtry a new Constitution. 
This, known by the name of the Constitution of 
the year m., was promulgated about tiie end of 
June. According to this arrangement, the legisla- 
tire power of the State was committed to two rep- 
resentative bodies, the Council of Eiye Hundred 
and the Council of Ancients, consisdng of half that 
number of members, while a committee, or Direct- 
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oiy of live was appmnted to wield the executive 

On being submitted to tbe people for tbeir 
aeoeptaoce, tibis ConsfeituticHi encountered a formid* 
able (^position from the royalists, who especially 
exerted ihemsdves to prevent ibe popular ratifica- 
tion of two appended decrees, by which the Con- 
vention had reserved to itself the right of nomi- 
nating two-thirds of the members of the new 
Legislature jfrom its own body. But by having 
recourse again to the mililary tatents of Barras, 
the Convention on tiie 5th of October, the 18th 
Yendemaire, obtained a complete triumph over its 
opponents, and the new Constitution was estab- 
liahed* It was on tiiis occieion that Bonaparte 
first appeared in the drama of the Bevolution, 
having been aj^inted second in command to 
Barras, at that officer'if own request, who had been 
struck with the distinguished military talent he 
displayed at the recent siege of Toulon. 

Having achieved tiiis victory, the Convention 
closed its sittings on the 20tii of October, 
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after having existed more tlian ihiee yeara 
Among its last decrees were two especially honor- 
able to itself and indicative of the improved con- 
dition of the times ; — the first for the establish- 
ment of a National Institate, in place of tiie former 
scientific and literary academies, and the second 
&T the general pardoA and oblivion of all pusi 
political delinquencies* 

Two days after the close of the Convention, the 
new legislative councils held their first sitting. 
The contest between the different parties which 
divided the State continued for a considerable 
time after this period, and the government of the 
Directory, just as that of the Convention had 
beai, was asssdied by the hostility both of the 
royalists and of the violent republicans. The 
finances of the coimtiy, also, were in the most 
deplorable state of exhauStion. Although the 
brilliant military successes oi the preceding year 
had conquered for France advantageous treaties 
of peace with some of her enemies, a new alliance 
had just been formed between England, Austria, 
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and BttSBia^ by which powers the war had already 
been renewed, after the most formidable prepara- 
tions. Such was the complication of difficulties 
with wMch the new government had to struggle 
at entering on its career — domestic discord — 
foreign war — and a bankruptcy of resources. In 
a short time, however, by the strenuous exertions 
of the persons charged with the task of calling 
again into activily the different energies of the 
^te, everything began to assume a new aspect. 
But we cannot here attempt any detail either of 
the financial operations of the Directory, or of the 
succession of victcmes abroad, which, during the 
campaigns of 1796 and the following years, con- 
tinued to crown the republican arms. The star of 
Napoleon's fortunes had now folly risen, and was 
destined to shine, for many years, with undimin- 
ished lustre. All we have now to do to complete 
our sketch of the Bevolution, is to note the epochs 
of those few remaining changes which took place, 
after this time, in Ihe domestic government of 
France, and then to recall more particular atten* 
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tioii to a few <^ the most irtartliBg tngio eronti of 
the "great drama. 

The people were now so ^diatisted that it was 
no longer easy to eoUect even a mob fiom the 
fnubonigs of the capital Aftor this, acoOTdingljy 
the parties who aspired to the supreme powery 
were obliged to employ secret conspiracies instead 
of insurrections and popular tumults. Of th^ie 
conspiracies several were fc^rmed in the early days 
(^ the Directory both by the Democrats and the 
Boyalists. Byt ikej were all detected b^bre ihey 
produced any decided effects. In May, 1797, ac-^ 
cording to a provision in ^ new constitution, a 
third part of tiie members <^ the Legislattkre re- 
tired, and such was the temper of the country at 
this time, that thdr places were filled in general 
with peiscms of anti-reyolutionary politics. This 
led to a series of contests between the l^gislatiye 
councils and the migority of the Directory, which 
were protracted till the 4ih of S€5)tembOT, (ihe 
ISih Fructidor,) when the latter, by an act of 
military violence, contrived to overwhdm their 
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opponento, and once more to secure to tkieir own 
party undisputed snprenmc j in tiie State. On this 
oeoasiott sixty-five <rf the obnoxious deities, to- 
geflier wi& Camot and Barth^lenxy, whb formed 
ihe minority in the Bireotory, were e^)dled from 
Fmnoe. 

The renovation of another third of the deputies 
in the fdlowing May, owing to the esertions 
which had been made by that parlj sinee the late 
^scomfltore of Ibeir antagonists, would have in- 
troduced into the L^islature a large accession of 
Jacolonical members. But tins would not have 
suited the views of &e Directory, and they annul- 
led the elections. Next year, however, (May, 
1799,) the returns were of tiie same complexion, 
and the executive found it now expedient to yield. 
The consequence was, that Jacobuusm itgain as- 
sumed the a^oendant, and threatened to renew the 
horrors of its former domination. But the people 
were now tired of convulsions. Their interest in 
politics, even, was almost extinguished. It was 
impossiUe, ih6ref<»:e, to make th^n again the in- 
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stromaits of any oksB of pditknaoSy as A»j wero 
in the eailj days of the Bevofaition. 

In tiie conxse of a feir weaks, howeT^, tiie 
Jaool»ns efiboted the introdadacxn of two of their 
own number into the Biiectoryi which gare tixem 
tibe nullity of Toioes there. Soon after this, the 
Jacobin Olub, which had been shot iq> l^ the 
gOTonoment after the fiJl of Bobesfaesre, was le- 
e^atbhshed. While Om, however, and many 
o&er signs seemed to portend a new impulse of 
the Berohxtion towards confiision and anaediy, 
the sadden arriyal of Bonaparte from ^j^P^ 
qnii^y led to the well-known, ev^it of the 18th 
Brumaire, (tiie 9th of Noyember,) when that yio^ 
torioos soldier, placing himself at the head of their 
own guard, dictated his ccnnmands to the a^iem- 
bled L^islataie, and having ord^ed th^n to trai^ 
fer their sittings to St Cloud, next day entered 
their place of meetioig in the palace tha?e, and 
made his gr^iadiera dispose them at the point of 
the bayonet. 
The hero of the Beyohition now was Napoleon 
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Bonaparta Th&t great movement fi*om having 
been originall j popular, bad now beeon^ nuHtaiy, 
— liaving been national, was mm rabs^vient to 
the will of an individual Tbkj mdeed, wius a 
resoU towards which events had been t(a some 
time tending, and now that it was realized, IhB 
Revolution may be said to have been con^leted. 
Monarchy — ^the nnlmiited sway of one man — was 
in &ci restored. A sin^e hand now controlled 
that mi^ly tide of dumge which had been set 
in motion, and so long impelled, by the strength 
of a wholepec^le. 

The first constitution established by Bonaparte, 
in room of that whidi he had destroyed, was one 
at the head of which he placed himself and his 
fellow-conq)irators, SiSyes and Boger Ducos, the 
minority of the late MiectcMy; while two 
small Chambers, composed each of only twenty- 
five members, presented to the nati(m the ghost 
of a l^idature. In the conrse of a few weeks, 
Si^yes and Ducos resigned their places in the tri- 
umvirate, to make room for Cambac6rds and 

12 
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Leibrimi and Bom^Murte now aasomed the durtine* 
tirre lille of Siort OonssL Tbi^ membezs of &• 
legisktiTe chamhsr were iueafeased to Haee him- 
dxed, the eleoticm df all of whom, was vested in a 
Se&afte^ the xnembeis of wl^di had been pievioQslj 
named bjr tiiaCkmsols* 



IV. 

rVS the 18ih of April, in the year 1791, the 
^ fizst direct demonstration was ^en to the 
King that he was a prisoner in the Toileries. The 
royal &mily, intending to go to St Cloud, had 
already entered the carriage for that purpose, 
when the people prevented iheir departore, and 
compiled them to return to the palace. The mob 
on this occasion assembled in the Place du Carrous- 
el, where the royal carriage was also drawn up. 
This commotion has been attributed, by some writ- 
ers, to the intrigues of the Court itsel£ The King, 
it is alleged, wished to make it seem that he was 
deprived of his liberty, in order that he might dis- 
gust moderate men with the Bevolution, and jus- 
tify in their eyes the step he had already resolved 
to take, of flying fix)m the kingdom. It is prob- 
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Me raough, indeed, that Louis and his fiunilj 
were not yeiy sony, after the affidr tamed out as 
it did, to baye this conyinoing proof to appeal to 
of tibe dnranee in which they were held. But it 
seems qoite nnneoessaiy to suppose that they actu- 
ally for this pnipose got up a scene so perfectly in 
keeping with the other events of the time, and 
therefore so likely to occur without any interfer- 
ence of their own, 

Howeyer, on the night of the 20th of June fol- 
lowing, the King and his &mily set out on their 
ill-managed and unfortunate attempt to escape 
fix>m the kiDgdom. Preparations for this flight 
had been for some time making. The person with 
whom the necessary arrangements w^re concerted 
fi)r facilitating the dq)artare of the fugitive and 
protecting than firom interruption on their route, 
was the Marquis de Bouill^, then military com- 
mandant of the several departments ccnnprising 
the whole territory from the Jonmediate nei^- 
borhood ci Paris to ihe frontiers of tiie Low 
Cknmtiies, 
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It was absolutely necessary, of course, for M. 
de BouiU^'s guidance, that the particnlar day on 
wlicli tiie royal femily were to set out on their 
journey, should be fixed and made known to him. 
But notwithstanding his earnest representations 
upon tins point, he could not for. a long time get 
the King to come to any decision upon this sub- 
ject First the 12th of June was proposed, thto 
the 17th, and subsequently the 19ih of the same 
month. The King wrote to him that on this last- 
mentioned day he hoped to be ready to take his 
departure. But in the letter conveying this inti- 
mation, the writer forgot to prefix to his ciphers, the 
mark indicating where their key was to be found, 
and it cost M. de Bouill6 several hours labor before 
he discovered the secret of their interpretation. 
He immediately sent off the Duke de Choiseul to 
the King, to say that everytJiing would be ready 
by the 19th, and tha^ in case of any absolutely in- 
surmountable impediment ansmg, the attempt 
might still succeed although deferred till the 20th, 
but that after that day no chance would remain. 
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Althougli the Eang received this meseage, he 
eyentoallj determined not to leave the TnilerieB 
tin the 20th, and it required the earnest exertions 
of the Duke de Ghoisenl to get everTlhing in read- 
iness for the commenc^nent of the journey even 
then. At last it was arranged that the attempt 
should be made at twelve o'clock on the ni^t 
of the 20th, KtOTally the very last minute allowed 
by Boxdlld. 

On that evening, acoOTdingly, the difierent mem- 
bers of the &mily retired to bed at the nsnal hour. 
After some time- the King rose and proceeded to 
the Queen's apartment, where he was soon joined 
by his children^ and his sister, Madame ElizabetL 
One of the persons privy to the plan was M. de 
Simolin, the Eussian ambassador, who had previ- 
ously procured the necessary passport from the 
Minister of War, under pretence that it was for a 
Russian Baroness de Korfl^ with her two children, 
attended by a female servant, a valet de chambre, 
and three footmen. The party, therefore, now 
attired Ihemselves in dresses suitable to the char- 
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aoter ihej weie to sustain. The King, who was 
to pass as the yalelv ptit on a brown fixN^ coat and 
a wig. The Qoe^ and Madame Elizabeth, both 
wearing krge hats to conceal their features as 
mnch as possLble, personated the Baroness and her 
nudd, and the children were represented by llie 
Dauphin and his sister, the forma: being dressed 
as a girL It had also been resolved -ftat Madame 
de Tourzd, the governess of the children, i^uld 
accompany them, so that the parly, not including 
attendants, was to consist of edx persons. It had 
been necessary, therefore, to ord^ a carriage to bo 
built conaderably larger than the usual sizas, to 
contain so many persons. This carriage, which 
had he&EL kept concealed for some time, was now 
waiting outside the city walls, immedlatdy beyond 
tiie Barrihe St. Martin. 

To escape fix>m the Tuileries without observa- 
tion, even at that late hour of the night, required 
the greatest precaution. But there was a smaU 
chamber near iiie royal' apartments^ which used tQ 
be occupied by one of &6 temsiQ servfoitfi^ and 
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Itom wliioh there was a ooxsmtuikation to anodier 
xooQi 0b ib» graQBd floor, bayiag a piyate door 
opaoing xkp(m one of Ibe courts. The Qoeen liad 
tdcen poesesskm of Hiie chamber, haying remoyed 
the servant to anodier part <^ the palace. She 
had also obtaiBcd the key of the i^artment bdow. 
H^^e, iheiefoiei was a way of exit winck saved ihe 
jJMk of majkiag the attempt by any of the principal 
doors. AvaQing themselves, accordingly, of thig 
onflet^ Madame de Tonrzel and the two children 
fttat made tiieir escape. They were followed by 
Madame Elizab^ih, who was accompanied by a 
fiiead as a conductor, and then the King, having 
also a guide with him, left the palace. All these 
PfrtieB made their way witliout difficulty to wh«:e 
a vehicle was waiting for them to convey them to 
^ the place where their travelling coach was stationed. 
The distance &ey had to walk was at mpst but 
^ Sm hfondied yards, yet the Queen, who was the 
Iprt to leaye &e Tuileries, was so uiifortuzuite as 
to Ipse h^ v^7 ^tirely % attemptii:^ to reach 
^ repidr^vons, although Bh% was aooompani«4 ^X 
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a penKm who attempted to act as her gtdde. QSie 
&st object she saw on entering the Plaoe dti C^ 
romiel, was the carriage of La Fayette, who had 
command of &e [STalicmal guard, stationed round 
Ihe palace. The night was very dark, but the at^ 
tendants of the Gteneral carried tordies, tiie light 
of whidi the Queen — di^nised as elie was — natU'^ 
rally wished to airoid, and die ihezefinre walked 
aade till the carriage had passed. This rencontre^ 
however, or the movement she had made to es- 
cape fix>m it, seems to have omfiised both lierself 
and her conductor, Instead of turning to the 
left, they took the opposite direction, and actually 
crossing the river by the Pont Boyal, they wan- 
dared for a long time, bewildered among the 
quays and streets. At last they ventured to ask a 
sentpiel to tell them the way. Having, by his « 
direction, re-crossed the river, tiiey soon found ' 
themselves once mote in tiie court of the Tuileries, 
and from thence Ihey found their way, without 
further accident, to the place where the carriage 
was imUng. Tl» ftigitives^ however, had in this 
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way alieadj lost a full botir of time, whm er&cy 
mommt was predous. 

But this was not the only misfbrtone of the 
same kind which attended the ocHmnencement ci 
tiieir jonmey. Wh^i tibey were all assembledi 
and seated in ihe coaeh, the Count de PersCTi 
mounted iiiQ box to diiye. He was unacquainted 
with the route leading to the Barri^ St. Martini 
and took the opposite course^ and by a circuitous 
way, at length, wi& considerable loss of time, 
readied the place where their travdling-carriage 
stood ready for them, (ki entering this vehicle they 
overturned the o&er in a ditch, and left it there. 

It is not necessary to pursue, except very curso- 
rily, the remainder of the stoiy dfthis un£>rtunate 
journey of the royal fugitives. At the village of 
. Bondy, about three leagues from Paris, they were 
joined by a coach containing two other ladies 
who had belonged to the Court, and the two car- 
riages thenceforward proceeded in company. 
This augmented attendance, while it added to the 
ordinary chanoies of delay, was well calculated, in 
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oonjimction with ihe imtisaal appearance of tiie 
yducle in whicli the King rode, to attract general 
atteaitioxL to the disguised travdlers, and thereby 
greatly to increase llie risk of their persons bang 
discoyered. Both at Qaje and afterwards at 
CSiSlons, some time was lost in repairing the car* 
riages. At Ghfilons, the only large town through 
which they had to pass, a few idlers gathered 
ronnd the carriage while the horses were changed, 
and the King somewhat imprudently put his head 
out of the window. He was recogni2^ by the 
post-master, who fdt that his Sovereign's life was 
in his hands, and without manifesting the least 
surprise, he helped to put to the horsey and or- 
dered the postilions to drive on. When the car- 
riage passed the gates of that town, the royal party 
exclaimed with one voice, " We are saved." 

About half-past six e'dock in the evening the 
party arrived at Pont Sommerville, where they 
es^pected to meet the first detachment of military 
sent forward for their protection by the Marquis 
de Bouilld But the Duke of Choiseul, to whom 
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the oQmmand of the detadunent had he&a giv^ 
after waitmg beyond the latest hour he oonodyed 
it possible the arriyal was to be looked ioTj had 
been obliged to retire from his post TbiB he 
seems to hare done about an hour before, so that 
if it had not been lor the mistakes and delays in 
the b^inning of the jonmey, the royal party 
would have been in time for this esoort 

As matters had tamed out, there was too much 
reason to fear that all the arrangem^its that had 
been made for the remainder of the journey would 
be disconcerted and rendered unavailable. It 
was possible that the same necessity which ap- 
peared to have prevented thi$ first detachment 
from remaining at its station, would also withdraw 
the others from the several points at which they 
were to have been placed, before the arrival of the 
King. And so, in some sort, it happened. When 
the travellers reached the town of St Menehould 
at half-past eight, the seocmd guard which had 
been stationed at this place, although they had not 
left the town, had dismounted and dispersed them- 
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selves. They liad done this to avoid the observa- 
tion of tlie inhabitants, whose suspicions had 
begun to be excited by the length of time during 
vrhioh tiie troc^ had remained waiting, as they 
asserted, for tiie arrival of a quantity of treasure 
belonging to the government^ whidi still had not 
made its appearance. But the consequence was 
tihiat, on the royal carriages reaching the town, 
none of the esgpected preparations appeared to 
luive been made. The King, ilierefore, was in the 
greatest perplexity, and in his agitation, and in 
flie absence of any other person to take the direc- 
tion of af&drs, he was obliged to expose himself so 
much that he excited both the notice and the sus- 
picions of the bystanders. It may be supposed 
that he did not sustain his new character of valet 
very naturally in aU respects. Drouet, the post- 
master, in particular, felt almost convinced that he 
was in reality the King, eq)eoially after comparing 
his face with the engraving on an assignat which 
he happened to have in his possession. He, how- 
ereir^ did not attempt to detain the carriage, whi<^ 
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after a short delay, proceeded on ihe road towards 
. Clermont But as Qoon as it had departed, he sent 
his son &rward to Yaiennes, to cmnmimieate what 
he sospocMdi to the magistrates of that town. Bj 
Ihis time the report that the King was in ike car- 
riage had £f«ead itself gaierallj among iiie iiihab- 
itants of St ^nehonld, and ihe tocsin having 
sonnded, and the dram beat to arms, the National 
Gnard had assemUedi and wotdd not permit the 
departore of M. de Bonill6's dragoons, who oH^r- 
wise would have followed the royal party. 



V. 



THE fugitiyes had left Q^mont before Drouet 
arrived. Here also the commander of the 
detachment sent for their protection had been 
obliged, after remaining at his poet as long as 
possible, to dismiss his men to their barradcs 
before the EJng made his appearance. 

From Clermont ihey proceeded to Varennes^ 
which they reached at half-past eleven at night 
A stream passes through this little town, separat- 
ing it into two parts, the upper and lower town. 
A relay of horses had been stationed in the lower 
town, but the royal party had not been informed 
of it, and ihey stopped at the entrance of the upper 
iown. The King had been surprised and greatly 
alarmed at not finding that arrangements had been 
made for continuing the journey. The peril of 
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ptusuit was beoomin^ of oouise, gieater with 
eyezy moment of delay. He and the Queen d#- 
soended ficom the caniage^ and wandered about ibB 
deserted streets for some tune, inqniiing at every 
botuie where liglits were seen, but seddmg in yain 
for horses to cany them on. Meanwhile the pos- 
tilions, wearied with the xapid journey, and impa- 
tient for rest, threatened to leave ihem in the 
street By means of large rewards and promises, - 
they however p^nmaded ihem to continue the 
journey. They were again on their way, and the 
royal party consoled themselves with thinking that 
this was only a misunderstanding, and that ihey 
would soon reach the camp of M. de Bouill6, 
where they would find safety. Thej traversed 
the upper town without difficulty, all was tranquil 
and quiet Those who were watching them were 
silent and concealed. 

Between the npper and lower town a bridge 
spans the stream, which is reached through a mas- 
sive and gloomy arch, surmounted by a feudal 
tower which had braved the storms of many years 
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As the carriages were passing througli tibis arched 
way towards the bridge, they were stopped by a 
barricade which had been constructed for the pur- 
pose, and the horses' heads were seized by armed 
men, who demanded the passports of the trayeQers. 
They were, Iherefore, obliged to return to the 
house of the mayor of the town, where they alight- 
ed. At the same time the bells were rung, the 
inhabitants aroused, and the National Guards of 
the town and the neighboring villages gathered 
together around the house of the Mayor. Any- 
thing like forcible resistiance, of course, was utterly 
unavailing with such disparity of numbers. It 
was alike in vain that the King denied his rank, 
and protested against the detention. His features 
and those of tiie Queen betrayed them, and he was 
at last obliged to acknowledge himseE He tiioi 
appealed to them by every consideration which he 
could plead, for his release. He told tiiem that 
they held in their hands the destiny of himself the 
Queen, their innocent children; ai^d of M adam e 

Elizabeth. Their lives even-r-the ^ of the king- 
13 
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dan^-4ihe safety of ihe Oonstitaliofii— all that was 
dear to him, as hxisbaiid, Mher, brother, and King 
— ell that was dear to Ibem as Frendunen, de- 
pesdod iq)Oii iheir dedsk>n. He dedared that it 
was not his pnipose to leave Francei but that he 
was only going to plaee himself in the hands of his 
friendly Sttbjects, where, surrounded by a part of 
the axmy, he could make terms with the reyolu- 
tionaiy &ction, and secure 1h.e Constitation and 
the peace of the coxmtry. "If you do not suffer 
me to ^ on,*' conlinxied he, " the Constitution, I 
myself France, all are lost I cdnjure you, as a 
&ther, as a husband, as a man, as a citizen, leave 
^ road free to us; in an hour we shall be saved, 
and with -oa France is saved. And if you guard 
in your hearts Ihat MeBty your words profess for 
kim who was your master, I order you as your- 
King." 

The crowd of men and women who surrounded 
him, abd heard these earnest entreaties, could not 
frdl to be moved, even to tears. Between their 
ply for smii terrible reverse of fortune, and Iheir 
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conscience as patriots, they scarcely knew liow to 
resolve and act Tke sight of the King, wha 
pressed their hands in his, and of the Queen, so 
beautiful and majestic in lier grief, striving to 
move them l^ her entreaties, almost fixed their 
wavering purposes. TSieir instincts of humanity 
would have lad him go in safety, but their con; 
science of duty, and their fear of consequences, 
compelled them to detain him. 

The Queen seeing then the wife of M. Sausse, 
the Mayor, approached her with her entreaties, 
hoping to find pily and compassion in her woman's 
heart She slK>wed her the Dauphin and his sis- 
ter. ^'You are amotiber," said the Queen, "you 
are a wife; the fi^te of a wife and mother is in 
your hands. Think what I must suffer for these 
children, and for my husband. At one word fi*om 
you I shall owe them to you. The Queen of 
France will owe you more than her kingdom — 
more than ber life." But there was no toucb of 
pity in that bard woman's heart Selfishness was 
thare, but no generosity. She, too, thought of her 
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huBbancl She thought of the reward he^woiild 
gain hj sending back the ftigitiyes. She thought 
of this, and her boeom was gnaided wrtli triple 
mail against all acpmies and despair, against all 
depths of entreaty, all intensity of sujSEering. 

Thronj^ aU the remainder of that long m^% 
the Sling went back and fprtih between the Queen 
and Madame Elizabeth, who had retired to an 
npper room, and the people who crowded around 
the doorway of the mayor. He sought to soothe 
and console his wife and sister; be still endeayored 
to gain over the crowd. He hoped, also, that he 
would be rescued by the forces of M. de Bouill^ 
befi»ethe couriers could return from Paris. He 
betieved that his Mends were mustering around 
him, and that as soon as they gathered sufficient 
numbas, they would release him. And so the 
, night wore on. Hour after hour chimed, and yet 
there came no rescue. So imperfect and incom- 
plete had been the preparations— partly for the 
feason that tiie £[|ng l^d himself thwarted them, 
)>7 the del^ ai^c^ uncertainty of his flight fixm 
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Pari0-H;liat it was not tintil after the Ejng had 
been sent away towards Paris that M. de Bonill6 
airiyed at Yarennes, after a forced march. His 
forces were too small, and his horses too much 
fatigued, to continue the pursuit 

The Kmg and the Queen, and the other mem- 
bers of tJie royal party, would gladly have found 
a respite &om their sufferings in sleep. But their 
terror and despair were too great The threaten- 
ing murmurs of the people, the clamorous voices, 
the noise of footsteps, tilie rattliQg of arms, — a tide 
of sound which with in<»*eamng force came smging 
up to their ears, through all the night, and into 
that gray morning, — kept them from rest So ter- 
riHe was l3ie i^iffaring of that beaudfuL Queen 
between the rage, the fear, the agony and despair 
which waged conflict in her mind, that in llxat one 
night her hair was changed from its natural au- 
burn, and became as white as snow. 

At seven o'doek the next morning, the servants 
of the palace on Altering the apartments of the 
King and Queen at Paris, first discovered their 
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jQight and gave the aknn. Barmg the niglit be- 
fore La Fajette had been twice at the TtdlerieB to 
aaenue himself that his orders had been obeyed, and 
that the guard were at their posts. The fngUiyes 
had thns several hours the start of any attempt that 
oonld be made to pnrsne them, even supposing it 
oould be ascertained in what direction they had fled: 
AU Paris was stirred np in the greatest commo- 
tion. The alarm was circulated ererywhere. 
"The King has escaped"— was repeated every- 
where. Suspicions of treachery were, at once, 
aroused. Even La Fayette was suspected of hav- 
ing connived at the flight It was not easily 
believed that so large a party could have eluded 
the vigilance of the guard, and made their way 
otit of Paris, nnless they had been assisted by the 
guard themselves. The doors of the Tuileries 
were forced open by the populace, who rushed 
into the royal apartments, and committed all man- 
ner of excesses, as if in this way they could 
avenge themselves for their disappointnent The 
general sentiment of indignation against the mon 
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arch du^layed itself in the de&cement of the royal 
anns, and other simikr emblems, wherever ihey 
presaited themselves. 

The Assembly having met at nine o'clock, the 
mayor immediately repidred to their hall, to an- 
nounce in form the departure— or as it was called 
the carrying off— of the King. The Assembly then 
passed the necessary decrees for the despatch of 
conriers after the fugitives, the detention of aU 
pcos^ns attempting to leave the kingdom, the 
•maintenance of the executive government during 
the absence of its head, and whatever other meas- 
ures were demanded in order to uphold the tran- 
quillily of the city and of the kingdom, and to re- 
assure the public mind. 

The first of the messenger3 sent from Paris 
reached Yarennes on the morning of the 22d, and 
immediately proceeded to the house at which their 
Majesties were detained, and delivered to the 
King the decree of the National Assembly for his 
arrest All chance of escape was now over. At 
eight o'clock, therefore, the royal &mily quietly 
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gabmitted agdn to take their seats, in order to be 
diiyen back to Paris in the same earriage that bad 
oonyejed them thus &r <m their flight from the 
capitaL Betoming by Clermont and St Menehocdd 
they aniyed, about eleven o'dodk at nighty at 
ChfilonS) where they remained till next morning. 
Continning their route on the 28d, they prooeeded 
that day as fiff as Epemay. Here they were 
joined by Bamaye, Potion, and De Latour-Mau- 
bourg^ the oommissbners from the National As- 
sembly. The two former of these took their 
places in the first carriage with their migesties, in 
order to protect them firom the violence of the 
multitude who thronged the highway, and the lat- 
ter seated himself with the attendants in the other. 
^^ An immense multitude and an army" — said the 
commissioners, in a letter to the Assembly — " ac- 
companied our progress." They passed the night 
of the 24th at Dormans, and at seven o'dock on 
the evening of the following day, the royal car- 
riage, escorted by about ten thousand National 
Guards, and a mob, whose numbers had be^ 
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rapidly increasing all the way from Varennes, en- 
tered the garden of the Tuileries. 

The news of the Bong's arrest had been brought 
to Pans two days before, by a messenger specially 
despatched for that poipose, by the ciyic author- 
ities of Varennes, The Assembly had, therefore, 
nearly three days for the arrangement of the meas- 
ures to be taken on his arrival. They provided, 
accordingly, in the first place, as far as tibey could, 
for ih© preservation of order on the entry of the 
royal £unily into l3ie capital, and on the morning 
which followed this event, they passed a decree for 
virtually suspending the authority of the King, and 
detaining him, with the Queen and Dauphin, in 
custody, by appointing a guard to each. This res- 
olution was dictated by quite as much moderation 
as could have been expected in the ciroxmistances. 
The royal femily remained in the same state of 
confinement till the 8d of September following, 
when the new Constitution was presented to the 
King by the Assembly, and accepted by him, on 
which he was immediately restored to liberty, and 
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the ezeroiBe of Iiis dvil ftanotiona. Bat the in^ 
preflsioii made apon the publio mind bj liis at* 
tempted fli^t^ and the iasae, waB never oUiteratod, 
and nothing, podiapa, in the early oonise of liie 
Beyolutioni oontribiited ao greaify to fflrtmpiiah 
the andent prqjndiceB of the pec^ in &vor of 
the xqyal peraon and d%niiy, and to p wo iyi U rt e 
the crisis in which both perished. 

On the Sd of September, llie Constitution agreed* 
npon was presented to the King. It was carried 
to the palace bj a dq>ntKtion of sixty of tl» m^n- 
berSy who were received by the King, while the 
Queen, the Dauphin and his sister, presented them- 
selyes at tiie door of the apartment Afterexpress- 
ing, in gen^^d terms, his attachment to the national 
liberties, and his confidence in the loyalty of his 
people, he said to the Deputies, ''There are my 
wife and iny children, whose sentim^its are the 
same as my own." The Queen felt it necessary to 
confirm this assurance, however &r she was from 
partaking in the feelings of hope and confid»u)e 
which it seemed to imply. 
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Tmi days afterwarcb the ISjxxg wrote to the As- 
eemhlj that he was wiUing to accept the Constita- 
tion, and the next day, accc^dinglj, lie px)ceeded 
^ to ihar Hall to giye liis ptiblio assent to it, with 
the sol^nsities becoming so important an act At 
the honr of noon a discharge of cannon announced 
the aiq^roacb of his Majesty, who, haying entered 
the Hall, seated himself beside the President of 
the AfisemUj. The members, meanwhile, in con- 
foimity widi a resolution which had been passed in 
the earlier paart of the day, r^nained in their places 
without rising. The King himself rose, when 
about to read hk address, but on perceiving that 
no one else followed his example, he resumed his 
seat, and proceeded to speak as follows: — 

'' I have coBie, gentlemen, to ratify solemnly, in 
this place, the acceptance of the Constitution which 
I have already declared. Wh^efore, I swear to 
be fidtl:^ to the nation and to the law, and to 
. employ all the power which is delegated to me, in 
maintaining tiie Ckmstitution, and causing the laws 
to be executed. May this great and memorable 
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epoch be that of the le-establishinent of peace and 
tmion — the pledge of the ha;^pine88 of the people, 
and the pioBperity of the empire.'' 

Tnie tone and look, both of dignity and of confix 
dence, with which these words were spoken, drew 
forth the plaudits of the Assembly. After a few 
words of reply ftom the President^ his Majesty 
signed the Constitotion, and then retirilig fixmi the 
Hall, was followed by the whole of the mOTobera, 
who escorted him to the sound of military music, 
as &r as the door of the palace. 

As soon, however, as he had escaped from the 
public gaze, the monarch, it would appear, gave 
free yent to the expression of yery dijBferent senti- 
ments from those he had so recently manifested. 
Proceeding immediately to the apaHment of the 
Queen, who had also been present in the Assem* 
bly, he threw himself on a chair, and while the 
tears gushed from his eyes, addressing himself to 
her Majesty, bewailed in the bitterer terms what 
he called the humiliation she had seen him under- 
go. !rhe Queen could not console him, but tiirow- 
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ing h^rsdf on lier knees at his feet, clung to Mm, 
and joined in Iiis grief and lamentations. It seemed 
to both that Uie manner in which the King had 
be^ treated by the Assembly, in being placed on a 
level with the President, and received without any 
of the usual marks of respect, was both cruelly 
insulting in itself and ominous of the entire over- 
throw, at »> distant hour, of the royal author- 
ity. 

Since such had been the demeanor <^ the exist- 
ing Assembly, what was not to be expected from 
the one immediately about to meet, the great ma- 
jorily of the m^nbem of which were weU known 
to be of much more violently anti-monarchical 
principles even than their predecessors I The 
prospect seenyed to their Migesties one of deepest 
gloom. Such were the feelings that reigned within 
the palace. Without all was popular triumph and 
rgoidng. Four days after the King's visit to the* 
Assembly, a public ^te, which had been decreed 
by that body, was odebrated in Paris in honoir of 
the great aot^ — the completion, as it were, of the 
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edi&se of freedom, — ^wUdi had just been eonmim* 
mated. The Constittitioa was aokmnly proelaimed 
b J the cMo axtthorities, in a public manner, in 
several places in Ihe capital In the evening tiie 
dt7 was brillianily illmmnated, and nowhere was 
there seen a more splradid display of fesAoooa of 
light, transparencies, and other such (Ornaments, 
than along Ihe front of the TuileiJSs, and in the 
garden of that palace. The royal fionity drove in 
their carriage throu^ the streets, and to the differ- 
ent public places^ to wkness the rejoicings, and 
were in g^ieral recdved by the j^ec^le with respect 
and demonstrotbns of attachment. It is related, 
however, by Hacbme de Oampan, that wherever 
the cry of Vive h Hoi was uttered by the crowd 
around the royal carriage, a man who had stationed 
himself by its side, and steadily kept his place 
there, immediately called out, *^Iife lea croyez pas; 
Yive JaNaiionr^ Trust &em not; the NaUon for- 
ever/ It has been remarked that the general sen- 
timent was most correcfly expressed by a trans- 
parley which a shoemaker of the Boe St HonorS 
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hftd placed over the door of his ebopj exhibiting 
tihe foUowing words : — 

8*11 est de bonne foi" 

The Bombers of &e first National Assembly 
held iSmi last sitting on the 80th of Sept^nber, 
tiie Eang hafving on that occasion again presented 
hknaelf ajfiong them, and read an address faQ of 
a|qparen% the most cardial assnrances of his satis- 
&0tion wi& ^Oie new order of tilings. The next 
day tiieir saccessOTi met in the same Hall. 



VI. 

LOUIS XYL trembled in Iiis palaoe. He could 
not oonoeal from himself that he was less the 
king than the captiye of Fnmoe, and tbat hut own 
life and that of the Queen and their chxidieii wonld 
be sacrificed whoever reyerse or peril ebonld 
come. The public journals and the dubs de- 
nounced, more eamestlj than ever, the Austrian 
influence whidi they alleged was at woi]C| and of 
which they accused ^ Queen of being the pro- 
moter. Discord reigned in tiie councils of the 
ministerSi and everylhing was in a slate of confti 
sion. Thus they passed the long and dreary 
months of the remainder of that year, nor did they 
find relief except in the momentary gjleams of 
hope which visited them, as the winter passed, 
and the spring wore on. They were guarded in 
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the palaee- more elosely tluul ever b^re. Ev^i^^ 
where, at Hie outer gates, and in the inner chamr 
b^s And passages, ^ntineh irere postefL Ehren 
ike private apartmenls of tlie Que^ivere invaded, 
and no xespeetwas paid to tl^ modest decencies 
of domestic fife. The vigilant eyes of tm&eling 
sentinels were set to watch the royal femily eveai 
in the retirement <^ their sleeping apa^rtments and 
afonod lil^ sacred retreats of domestic privacy. 

Besules all ti^se sufferings and fears, the state 
of the ci^ was such as to awaken the most 
f^mj and terziye apprdieiisions. The law was 
poweriess, and tib will of an insane mob governed 
everywhere. Assassination and murder were 
^eommitted with impunily, and the most horrible 
baa!baEities were exercised upcm such as fell under 
the popular su^idon or hate. The royal &mily 
were groady insulted 'whenever they made their 
appearance, even if it were only at the windows 
of the palace. 

Tbid King had refused his sanction, to a decree 

of the Assembfy for the persecution of the priest- 
14 
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hoodi and ikbi tfaased the mob of Pazia to a yio- 
lent OTibnge. Thej made an ananlt upon iSie 
Tii3ene% afieor lie bad retixed willi the zoyal 
fionfly into one cf die interior apartments vliidi 
overloolced Ae garden of the palace. He Iieard 
at fiist the distant murmnr and itmnder of &e 
gallierii^ multitnde^ and soon afterwards ihe cries 
of his fof^BAesied servants, who were flying in a& 
directions. The King confided lis vrik, his as- 
ter and his bhildren to the care of the offices of 
the honseholdy who stuionnded ih^n, and went 
alone in the direction of the Hall of OcmnoH, near 
which the attack was made. Whm ihe Sing 
entered thisiipartment, he fi>nnd that the doors of 
the ne3ct roomi the Hall of the nobles, as it wan 
called, were broken in by the blows of the assail- 
ants. Instead of retreating, the fang rushed fixr- 
ward towards the door, through tiie broken panels 
of which the frantic mob thrust at T^itn with iron- 
pointed sticks and lances, while he was assailed 
with fimous cries, imprecations and menaces. 
Louis ordered his attendants to open tiie docis^ 
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exfllftiming in a firm voice, that ne could have 
iK>tlii]ig to fear in the iziidrt of his people. 

The impetuosity of tiie ringleaders was over- 
awed l^ his firmnfipw and self-composuie, and by 
Aat fedtii^ of req^ect for the sacred person of the 
Eong wiadi they had so long been aoeast(»ned to 
feel. Several officers of the ITational Qxiard, 
alarmed by Ihe rejKnpt of his Megesty's danger, 
had hastened to join the brave grenadiers who 
were in attendance npon him, and thus kept the 
CBOwd at bay. . He was only anxions to prevent 
Ihe pe<q)}e from entaing the apartment of the 
royal fiimily, r^ardless of his own danger. While 
ihns exposed to the weapons which threatened 
him^ he behdd his sister, Madimie Elizabeth, en- 
deavoring to approach him, as if by her presence 
fdie might shield him, or fioling in that, might die 
wilh him. The mob, mistaking her for the Queen, 
rushed towards her, and were about to kill her, 
but being undeceived, and hearing her venerated 
name, th^ droi^>ed ihdr arms. ''Ah, why do 
you undeceive them?" cried the Princess sorrow- 
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fU]j---*4et ftem fflippose I am the Qaeeii Oodd 
I die in Iier place, ske periu^ miglit be scved^'' 

The aasttlaiits ptesemg lOTmd tike Sii^;, loudly 
demanded that lie would aanelkm the deoroe 
againrt tfae pzioateL At eadi new iniraakxi of ibe 
mol^ tiiB atraigih of tiie KiDgaod the small num- 
ber of Ida defenders was exhansted in tiie( re- 
newed struggles of the unwearied crowd. H^ 
dimbed iq> by the balconies, and ^htered by Ihe 
looi and windows, while ibe madtened rabUe 
below shouted imimtienHy to Ihose above to flnsdi 
tike wod:. At one time tibere was a report that 
Louis was assassinated, and the people (Kitode 
lootked up to the windows, demanding l^t his 
l^id should be thrown down to ihem. 

One of the crowd thrust towards tiie King the 
hmnet rouge^ on the end ^i a pke, and demanded 
Ihat he should put it oa^ as a sign of pa^k>ti8m. 
With a smile tl^ King jdaced it on hk head, dsoA 
ti^n there arose shoute of Yive U Boil Ha^riiag 
thus crowned I^oiys with the symbol of libei^, 
the pe<^ fdt that Ihey wexe c^mqu^arora, and 
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tibeir rage was ikvm, for ihe tiine, i^pease<L Still 
they demanded the sauetion of the decree But 
Lods finnlj reftised to acqidi^sce. Be dedared 
llffit he would not surrender to violence, that tlirare 
was no tkne for cyiberation, and that so sur- 
ronnded, he ooold not possiUj deHberate wif^i 
freedom. " Donotfear, Sire," said a grenadier of 
Ihe ]Sralional Guard to him. "My friend," was 
the King's re^dy, taking his l^tnd, and pladbg it 
on his bxeast, "place jonr haxid there, and see if 
my heart beats qnidker tiian nsnal." l%k action, 
and his unshaken firmness and calm ael&relimioe, 
was seen and observed by the crowd, and had its 
rffect in taming the tide in his fiivor. 

While Louis was thus beset by flie multitude, 
and was resisting their rage ahnost single-lumded, 
the Queen, who was more hated than iSne King, 
was undergoing similar outrages and torments in 
smother apartment of the palace. The doors of 
heir room were assailed with the same uproar and 
violence which beset the Hall wherQ the King met 
the crowd. But tins party was composed chiefly 
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of women, assisted by some men wbom they stun* 
moned to break down the do^s. » 

The Qoeen was standing wi& her two childb!^ 
pressed to her bosom, and listening with mortal 
fear to the cries of the assailants. She had near 
her no one but M. de Lajard, the Mini^r of War, 
who was powerless but devoted, a few ladies of 
her suite, and the Princess de Lamballe, that fiiesid 
who was endeared to her b j many memories bo& 
of happy and unhi^py hours. As the multitude 
poured into the apartment of the Queen, they 
found her with her daughter, theai fourteen years 
of age, pressed closely i^ainst her mother's bosom, 
as though she would shidd her by her innocence, 
and the Dauphin, a beautiful cliiid of seven years 
old, seated on the table in fix>nt of her. The feroc- 
ity of her foes was softened before this moving 
spectade of weakness, beauty, and childhood 
They could not, with idl their passions of hate and 
revenge, fell to feel sensibility and pity in the 
presence of humiliated greatness. A young girl 
' of pleasing appearance, and respectably attired, 
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appioaehed the Queen, and in liie coarsest t^ins 
MHerly^ieyiled her as base and treacl^rons. 
Mazie Antoinette, n»>yed by ike gentleness of ber 
ftce, in contrast widi Ibe rage and bitteaness wMoh 
she manifested, addressed l^r in a kind and sooth- 
uig manner. 

"Wby do you bate me? Hare I ever, unknow- 
ingly, done you* any iirjuiy, or in any way emend- 
ed you?" 

*• No, not to me," replied the young girL "But 
you are the one who causes all the misery and suf* 
fering of the pec^le." 

"Poor child," replied the Queen. "You have 
beendecelyedby the accusations of others. What 
would it adyance me to make the people miser^ 
able? I iwn the wife of your King, and the mother 
of Uie Dauphin. By allthe aflfectionsofmy beartj 
as a wife and mother, I am a Frenchwoman. I 
shall neyer more see my own country. I can only 
be happy or unhappy in Prance. . I was happy 
when I had your loye." 

These g^tle r^»roaobes melted the heart of the 
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gnly and she btOBt into tears. Bagging tiie pardon 
of the Queen, she said to her^ *^I did not knodr 
you before, Imt I see ihait yon axe good." 

When ihe Asranbly beard of ibe assault upon 
the King in bis pidaoe, tbey sent a deputation of 
twenty-fi>ur members to put a stop to ibe ontragi, 
and protect the royal ftmily. But the eloquenee 
whidi is so powerfiol to excite the masses, is pow- 
erless to check than, and iJMii words and lesBOir 
atranoes were lost in Ibe conftxsed noise of the 
assaihntB, and Ibns for five loBg bouses the King 
and bis household ware exposed to the insults and 
xage of the unfeeling mob. Forty thonswd per- 
sons were collected, among whom were many 
women ftom the fitubourgs, and in the wildest ez- 
oesses of rage, and obscenity, m^ drunkenness, 
they surrounded the Hall of the Assembly, and 
Ibroi^d in the gardens and apartments <^ the 
Tuilerias. At length, through the exertions of the 
National Guards, and o( the president and mem- 
bers of the Assembly, Ibe palace was cleared, and 
the royal fionily left to sucIl quiet and repose as 
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m^t follow a scene of stLch lawless outrage and 
temble dang^. The ev^its of ibis awM time liad 
taught Jjoma that tiiate was no safety for them, 
and BO protection agamst the fury of the excited 
popdiace. The most £^oemy af^iehensions and 
feafs ffiled their bosoms, as ihey Jooked forward to 
the fatore. They donld not forecast ccmung 
ewnts, nor p^etrate the dazk and still darkening 
cloud whidbi hting in deepest ^oom over the 
pjsOQ)ect 

Tikeee scenes occuned on the 20th of Jtme, 
1792. The departmenis were preparing to send to 
^ oai^tftl twenty thousand troops, in obedience to 
the <»^er of &e Assembly. Among these troops 
was a body of twelye or fifteen hundred men, 
known as the Marseillais, who were summoned up 
from the south, at the instigation bf the Qirondists^ 
to rekindle the revolutionary fires which seemed to 
be burning low in Paris. These men, rendered 
frantic by the eloquence of the provincial clubs, 
and by the applause of the people, were every- 
where received with applause, f^ted and overcome 
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by enthtisiasm and wine at the patriotic banquets 
wMcb greeted them in constant succession on llieir 
way. The secret motive which brought them to 
Paris was to intimidate the National Guard, to 
revive the energy of the faubourgs, and by theuf 
enthusiasm and iQ^ckkss courage, to control tiie 
military forces then gathered in the capital 

The ftmous Marsellaise Hymn, written and com- 
posed by a young officer of artfQery in the gani- 
son at Strasbourg, named Bouget de lisle, was 
chanted by this band, along their march, and as 
they approached the capital Never, during all 
the revolution, was enllitffiiasm at greats hei^t, 
or the idea of revolution more palpably embodied 
than when the populace of Paris, men, women, 
and children, in a vast multitude, received this 
horde with loud and impassioned greetangs. 

THE MARSEILLAISE. 

I. 

AixoNii^ enfants de la patrie^ 
Le jour de gloire est arrird ! 
Centre nous, de la lyraimie 
L'6tendart saiiglant est Uy%, 
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I^iitftdoE-YOOfl daa« oea oampagnes 
Mngir ees ^rooes Boldats I 
Us yieimeiit jiuque dans yos bras 
£g<n?ger YO0 filB «t TQ» oompag&es ! 
Anx anaefl^ eitoy ens 1 formez yob batailloiis I 

BfarchonB I qti'im sang impnr abrettYe nos sillonsl 

« 

II. 
Que Yeut cette Horde d'esoIaYes, 
Betraitres, derois coi^ur^f «. 

Pour qtd ces ignobles entraYos 
Ges fers d^ longtemps prepares ? 
Fran^is^ poiur.YOiu ah! quel outrage^ 
Qaels transports fl doit ^dter t 
CTest YOUB qii'on ose in^diter 
Da rendre & Tantiqiie esclaYage : 
Auz armei^ ite, 

III. 
Quoil ees cohortes ^trang^res 
Feraiei^ la loi dans nos foyers t 
Qaoi! ees phalanges merc^naires 
Terrasseraient nos pdres gnerrienl 
GraadDieiil par des mains enehaua^es^ 
Kos fronts sons le jong se ploieraiant ; 
Be Yils despotes doYiendraient 
Les maitrea de nos destinies. 
Anx armes, Ae, 

IV. 

Tremble^ tyrans 1 et yoiis» perftdes 
L'opprobre de tons les parf^ ! 
Tremblez, yos projets parricides 
Veat eafin reeeYoir l^nr prixl 
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Tost ertfoldat poor TOVf «ai b t to t; 
8^ tombeiit not j«aii« h^ioi^ 
Ia Fnmee en prc^iiit d«s noureanz, 
Oontre tow tons pf4to i se battre. 

V. 

Fran^aiB, en guerrien magnanimes^ 
Portei on retenes tos coups ; 
ipacgnee eee triatea yiotimea 
A regret a'armant contre yona. 
Maia ces despotes sangninairei^ 
Mala les oomplioee de BouiU^ 
Tone ces tigrea aanafati^^ 
D^hirent le sein de lev Bi^e. 
Anx armet» 4q. • 

VI. 
Amour 8acr6 de la patrie, 
Gondois, BoutienB nos bras yengenrsl 
lib^ft^ Iib«r^ ebSne, , 

Combats arec tes dtfensenrs I 
Sons nOs drapeanz qne la Yictoire 
Aoeonre a tes mfiles acoents ; 
Qne tes ennemis e^rants 
Yoient ton triompbe et notre gloirel 
Anzannefl^citoyensI formez yob battaiUons 1 
HarohonsI qn'nn sang impnr abrenve noa sillons t 

Lamartmei in his History of the GHrondists, says 
that these words were sung in notes alternately 
flat and sharp, which seemed to come from the 
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breast wiih goUen mutteiings of naiional anger, 
and tlten with the joy of victory. They had 
something as solemn as deadi, bat as serene as 
the nndying confidence of patriotism. It seemed 
a lecOYezed echo of Thennopylae — it was heroison 
so;^. There was heard the r^akr foot&ll of 
thousuids of mmi. walking together to defend the 
frontiers oyer the resounding aoil of their conntry, 
the plaii^ire notes ciwamim, the wailing of diil- 
dran, tiie ndghing of horses, the hissing of flames 
as Ihey devonxed palaces and huts. The notes of 
Ihis air rustled Iflce a flag diiq)ed in gore, still 
reeking in the battle-plain. It made one tremble 
— bat it was the ^nMer of intrepidity which 
passed oyer the heart and gaye an impulse, — ^re- 
doubled Btraig&r- yeiled dea&. It was the "fire- 
water *' of the Bevolution, which instilled into the 
senses and llie soul of the people the intoxication 
of battle. There are times when all people find 
thus gushing into their national mind accents 
which no man hath written down, and which aU 
the world feels. All the senses desire to present 
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their tribute to patriotifimi and ey^atoally to en- 
courage each other. The foot adviGaicea— gesture 
animateB— the voioe intoaioatea the eai>— 4lia ear 
shakes 1}ie heart The whole heart is ioqnred 
like an instnunent of enthnstasm. Art beemnes 
divine; dancing, heroic; music, martial; poetry, 
popular. The hymn which waa.at that moment 
in all months wiU ney^ perish. It is not prc^med 
on common occasions. Like those saeated l»imerS| 
snq)ended fix>m the rcx^ of holy edifices, and 
whidi are only allowed to leave iSaAm on e^^tain 
days, the IPremh keep the national song as an 
extreme arm for the gr^t neoessitifiB of the 
country. The M(«rsdlai8e preserves notes of the 
song c^^ory and the shriek of death; glorious as 
the cme, fimeieal like the o&LeT^ it assures the 
country, whilst it makes the citizen turn pale. 



VII. 

JfnoA S^ferttwclt* — liRiriSiOfRnitnt atA ^tts&tm* 

TN the midst of the stormy scenes which Paris 
^ was witnessing, an attanpt was made to recon- 
cile all parties, and ihns pnt an end to anarch j, by 
Lamotcrette, the bMiop of Lyons. He was a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, and had won the veneration 
ofihatbody by his charity and moderation. €hdn- 
ing the tribune, he spoke as follows: — "Of all the 
measures proposed for stopping the divisions which 
tear ns to pieces, one is forgotten which wonld of 
itself suffice to restore order to the empire, and 
safely to the nation. It is the nnion of all its chil- 
dren in 6ne thought, the combination of all the 
members of this Assembly, an irresistible example 
which would in&llibly reconcile all citizens. And 
what is there to oppose this? It is only virtue 
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and dime that are inreooncilable. Honest men 
haye ihe oommcHi grotmd of patriotism and^ lumor 
on wbidi tiie J eim always meet What separates 
ns? jealousies, snspicions of one anothelr. Let ns 
ehdce these in a patriotic embrace, and in an tman* 
ixx^cfm oath. Let ns ornsh, by one common exe- 
cration, ihe republic and Ihe two bhambers.^ 

This bold and earnest enmmions to unity was 
heard by the whole Assembly. Eyery member 
xcse in lus place, and nttered the oalh* Skibtisi- 
asfic caies resounded lliroi^^mt the HaB, and men 
of erery &etion and shade of opmion met and em- 
bnboed. T^ pec^le soon kamed &at the speech 
od^an kmest mwi had put an end to drriskms, con- 
Ibttnded parties, and produced nnaoimity. A mes- 
sage wiffi sent to Ae King, who hastened io the 
Hall of the Assanbly, and was received with 
enHinfliasm. Fcnr the moment hope revived in his 
breast ^I am one with yon," said Lonis,ln a voice 
broken with tears of joy; "our union will saye 
France." Great were Ihe rejoicings in the palace 
among Ihe royal femily. They wept tears of joy. 
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They embraced one Miotlier witii suoh hopes for 
tbe future as had not been indxQged for many a 
day that was gone. But, alas, eyen this hope and 
joy could not endure. That s^une evening violent 
discussions i^ain disturbed the Assembly, and the 
split of dissension once moie returned to l»ood 
ova: Ihat Hall from which Ihe good bishop's voice 
had driven it for the moment 

On the 14fh of July, the day of tbe Federaticm, 
there was a magnificent fSte in Ihe Champ de Mai8| 
which the King ai^anded, accompanied by ihe 
Queen, and their children, and escorted by the 
wavering troops. Here he was to take the oath 
of fidelity to the Constitution. The Queen trem- 
bled for the life of the King as he walked through 
the crowd on his way to the altar. Every moment 
was to h^ an age of torment Thousands of bay- 
onets and pikes bristled around him, as she Mr 
lowed him with her eyes, thinking every moment 
that she should see him murdered in her presence. 
After Louis had taken the civic oath, the royal fistm- 
Oy returned to thd Tuikries and never ugfiu $^ 
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peared in the streets imtil they were bom^ t6 
ezecotion. 

The tide of Beyolutioii now gathered force every 
hoar. Everywliere was heard the sullen mnimnr- 
ing which' forebodes the storm. FreparatioDS of 
attiEwk and defence were niade secre^ at the Tnil^ 
caries, and the priyate apartments of the Eang were 
filled with nobles and returned emigrants. The 
Mctions of fte city, the dubs, and the departments, 
dgmanded the dethronement of the King. Insults 
and menaoes, assassinations and massacres, prevail- 
ing everywhere, ^read consternation thronghout 
the capital, and kept the inmates of liie palace in 
&e ag<my of mortal foar. 

Or Ihe night of the 9th of August, the tocsin 
was sounded in many belfiies of distant quarters 
ei the city, ccmveying terror and death to those 
who were watching, weeping and praying ov^ the 
da&gona to which they were exposed. The Que^ 
aud Madame Elizabeth ascended to tlie upper bal- 
eonies of the Tuilmes, and there listened to the 
i»onftised sounds of the streets bdow. At mid 
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nigKt the bells gave out tlie signals for ihe gathei* 
ing, and the Swiss Guard arftinged tibemselves in 
line of battle, to protect the royal flanfly. The 
assailants were slow in collecting, and it w*s sup- 
posed that their plans had failed, "With this hope 
the Queen mid Madame Elizabeth sought a small 
apartment overlooking the courtyard, where they 
threw themselves upon couches, with their clothes 
on, for repose. The King retired to a private 
apartment with the Abb6 Hebert, his confessor, to 
prepare himself by the aids and consolations of 
relijgion, for the death which menaced him so near- 
ly, Marie Antoinette and Madame Elizabeth in 
vain sought forgetfulness of danger in sleep. The 
confused sounds of the gathering multitude pene- 
trated their retreat. They heard the report of a 
gun, and believing it the beginning of the slaugh- 
ter, they hastened to join the Eong. 

During the long hours of the nighty and those 
that followed the dawn of day, the Queen and the 
Princess Elizabeth went continually back and forfli 
trom the apartment of the King to ihat of the 
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royal chfldren, and firom thenoe to the Hall of 
CouiKal where the ministers were sittting. With 
more than htmuoi effort they conoealed their ago- 
nyi and repressed their tears, as they passed in and 
out among their defenders, and by their apparent 
calmneflfl, by their smiles and enconragi&g words, 
they inspired confidence where it was nearly lost 
A more eloquent appeal to sympathy, compassion, 
and oonrage, coxQd not be made than'that of those 
two deyoted and lovely women, the one a queen 
and mother, trembling at once for her husband 
and children, the other a fond sister, trembling for 
the life of a brother, and each insensiUe to danger 
for herself Marie Antoinette exhibited a courage 
and elevation of soul, as well as a tendemeiss and 
depth of affection which belonged to her as a 
queen, and mother, and wife. She feared, she 
hoped, she despaired^ and she reassured herself 
- successively, whilst yet she hoped without excess, 
and was discouraged without being prostrated. 
She wept, not fix)m weakness, but from affection ; 
sUe mourned, but over her children; she veiled 
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her anguish and her grief beneath the respect she 
owed to herself to the blood of her mother, Maria 
. Theresa, and to the people by whom she was sum- 
moned. Such was Marie Antoinette during the 
four-and-twenty hours replete with so many crises 
that mnst have overpowered any but herself She 
was, like all c^her sex, a woman inspired more by 
nature than by policy; better calculated to bear 
peril and .miiE£>rtune with heroion than to guide 
and advise the King. Her place was rather in 
action than in the council-chamber. 

The popular forces, composed of the 'F6i4t4a 
fiom Marseilles and Bretagne,.and numerous bands 
of dtizena from Ihe &nbouigs, began to move 
slowly towards the Tuileries fix)m the different 
points where they had assembled, about three 
o'clock in ihe morning. The Marseillese were the 
first who arrived, and they immediately formed in 
order for battle in the Place du Carrousel, directly 
in fix)nt of the Palace. Here they were soon joined 
by auxiliary troops, who drew np behind them. 
CHheis to(^ up their 8tati<ms in Ihe gard^ from 
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wbicli the Natibnal Quards and the Gendanneai 
who had been posted lliere, retired amid cnea of 
Vive h NoHen^ and feJling bade langed themaelyes 
on tiie side of the assaih&ts. 

It ipas now six o'dodc in the mcmdxxi^ Lnme- 
diatel J before th^ Ae King, aooompanied hy^ Aa 
QoMa and his sisler, had come down to tibe gardoa 
to reyiew the troops, and had seen enough to sat- 
isfy him of tiie little dependence to be placed in 
snoh defencknk Some of the aitilleiy oraapany, 
approaching Louis, i^ook their firtsi in ha isMce, 
and inemlted him by the grossest language. 

While matters were in thk £date, Bcgoly, the 
Minister of Justice, preswted hissself in the Assem* 
bly, and entreated that some measures should be 
adC^pted for l^e protection of the King, but the 
Assembi^ took but little notice of the lequestb 
Dejoly then returned to the Tmleries, where he 
found the royal fiunily assembled in the ELing's 
closet ^re they all remained till near ^ht 
o'dock, when a municipal o&oex {resented him^ 
8^ oaod announced that fixEces were mo?ing in 
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oolxunns upon the palace firom all quarters. Im- 
meddsAelj after, M. Boedexer entered, and stated 
that the attack was about to begin, that &e gtes^^ 
part of the National Guards had joined the people, 
a^ that tiie forces still remaining steadj were in- . 
suffldmt to deH^d the palace. He toged hb 
HiB^GBtjy ^km^fyse^ l3iat without an instant's ddbtQP 
he dMHiId tal^ the only s^ which could si^e 
biiDflelf and his family from l^skkg massi^c»:e^ and 
seek i^bge wi& the Queen and childr^a in the 
Nai&>nal Assen^ly. The Queen at fiiot shscBdc 
ind^nantly from &is humiliation. She would 
rather, she exclaimed^ be nailed to the walls of 
the palace ; and offering arms to the Eong, sheim- 
pkoed him to put himself at &e head of his 
jGck&di^ and at last, if it must be so, to lose his 
crown and his 1^ together. But on l^g re- 
minded of her children, whose only diance of safety 
she was destroying, she said, heaving a profound 
sigh, "It is the last sacriJBkje— let it be made," and 
oSered no &rther resistance. 
Tk& whsie par^, eonslsting c^ tiie r^al &«o%f 
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the xniBisters, and seteral gentlemen belonging to 
the Oonrt, then left the palace by the gate opening 
on the gaiden, and proceeded directly acroBS Hie 
parterre to the Hall of the Aasembly. They weore 
escorted by a battalion composed of Swias, and 
grenadiers of the National Gnard, who, fi»ming 
into a hollow sqnare aronnd ft^n, condncted them 
in safisty, and without enconnteiing interraptlon, 
tiU they arrived at the steps leading np to the Ter- 
race des Fenilkns. Here was assembled a formid- 
able mob) who declared, in the most fbrioas Ian* 
goage, their determination to prevent them from 
advancing fiirther. It was in vain tiiat M. Boe- 
derer bagged them to respect tiie Constitotion and 
the laws. His voice was drowned in their tmnnlt^ 
nous clamor and menaces, which were directed 
againstlEe Queen especially, with fiendish vehem- 
ence. In tiie meantime, however, the Assembly 
had sent a deputation to meet them. One of their 
number approached Bocher, tiie leader of the mob^ 
and addressed him eamestiy in the name of the 
Assembly, and succeeded in making im impressiMi 
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upon him by this appeal Placing himself before 
the King, Eocter commanded his followers to 
make way, and lifting i:^ Ihe yonng Daaphin, and 
seatb^ him on his shonld^rs, he entered the As- 
^sembly witii Ihem, said placed the boy on the table 
befc»re the Fresid^Qt. The royal femily were then 
placed in the seats xeserred for the reporters, situ- 
ated behind the President's chair. 

The departure of the King was followed at the 
palace by sc^es of the mo^ reyolting description. 
About nine o'doek, the Marseillese and Bretons 
adyanced to the charge, and forced their way, with 
inesktible imp^uoaity, into the Court of the 
Princes, the laigest of the several courts into which 
the space immediately before the Tuileries was 
divided. It would appear that the Swiss, now 
almo^ the only tro<^ who remained to dfilbnd the 
palace, manifested some disposition to capitulate 
with their assailants, feeling doubtless that there 
hardly remained any chance of making a success- 
ful resistance to the multitade by which the 
place was now attacked on all sides. But Ito 
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d^ntolation was the next moment soddenl j in- 
temipted bj some persons of the mob, wbo ad- 
yaneed to the foot of the staircase, pulled down 
seyeral of the Swiss who were standing npon the 
steps, and tookfiom ihem their arms, amidst shoals 
of lan^iter. The orowd thus excited, immediatelj 
nwhed forward, and the disarmed .captiyeB wots 
instantly massacred. 

On this Hie Swiss, b<^ at the windowd and on 
the staircase, boming to ayenge their companions, 
put Iheir mnskets to their shonlders^ and showered 
down a thick and fearfullj-destmctiye firer on 'Qtd 
besiegeiB in the eonrt and on the stadra The Mar- 
seillese, and the rest of the mnlti^^ who had 
been driyen back by this assanlt of the Swiss, im- 
mediatelj returned to their ground, while nmner- 
ons bands of others had penetrated at the same 
time from yarious quarters into the garden, and 
commenced a yigorons attack upon tiiat point of 
the palace. Thus beleagaered on eyery side, and 
played upon by cannon planted at the ends of tt^ 
a^aeenii streets, it was impoaaible that the pakoe 
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could liave teld out long, even liad its defenders 
been much more numerouB, and much better armed 
than they were. Before the assailants had gained 
the int^ior, several hundred gentlemen who were 
posted in the different apartments, made their 
escape tiirough the gallery c^ the Louvre. . About 
eight hoiulied Swiss were now the only laroops 
remaining in the palace, ^hese brave men drew 
up immediately before the great staircase, to refflSt, 
as long as they could, the entrance of the mob. 
Bixt they were soon overpowered by the immense 
number of their assailants, who slew nearly all of 
them, and then poured into the palace, opposed by 
no oliier impediment than the heaped up bodies of 
the slaughter. 

A general massacre now commenced of the nu- 
merous, servants a^ other inmates of the royal 
dwdHug, whidi lasted from noon till two o'clock. 
They slew, in the rooms, on the roofe, and in the 
oeHais, the Swiss who w&oe found either with or 
without arom, the chevaliers, the valets, and all 
who lixl^ted the building. In the midst of this 
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promiscuons slaugliter, however, the women were 
spared. Terrible scenes were witnessed by them, 
but ihey were protected. The whole number of 
Swiss who perished in this massacre was not &t 
from eight hundred. By two o'clock the fury of 
the murderers had spent itself and the place of 
their ravages was filled with the dead bodies of 
those who had thus miserably perished. 

t)uring the whole of this day of tenor the As- 
sembly had continued sittmg. The King and 
Queen with liieir children, and Madame Elizabeth 
and the Princess Lamballe, remained in the loge of 
the reporters till a late hour of the night, and ibean 
found what repose they could in an adjacent com- 
mittee-room, from which they repaired to the Hall 
of the Assembly early the next morning, where 
they were forced to listen to the debates, some of 
which were exceedingly insolent and insultifiig 
both to the King and Queen. Sev^al decrees 
were passed in refer^ice to the future residence 
and custody of the royal jGEumly, and it was finally 
determined that they should be sent to the Tem* 
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pie, and be detamed tiieie, tinder a guard of 
twenty men. Accordingly, the King and his 
fiunily were transferred to the prison thus ap- 
pointed for them, by the sovereign municipality, 
being conveyed thither in two carriages through 
the thronged' streets, and by the most public 
thorough&res of the city. 

In the meantime the allied army w^ approach- 
ing the dty, and apprehensions of the vengeance 
that would be taken upon them, filled the minds 
of the populace. There was no longer safety for 
those who favored the cause of royalty. The 
prisons were crowded with victims who were sus- 
pected of friendliness to the King and his party, 
and murder and assassination were committed 
wit^ t^e most reckless disregard of all law and all 
humanity, and in the face of open day. The ftiri- 
ous mob could not wait for the slower process of 
trial, but broke into the prisons, dragged forth 
their victims and slew them without mercy. The 
streets of Paris again flowed with blood, and ven- 
geance triumphed over innocence and youth—- 
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over helpless age and feeble womanliood. Many 
thousands perilled, and the cry of their blood 
went up to heaven. 

For several weeks the time and attention of the 
Assembly were oocnpied in the trial of the King. 
Many stormy debates took place, and many gratni* 
tons insults were offered to Louis, which were re- 
ceived and.bome by him with the meekness of a 
saint and the endurance of a martyr. When first 
arraigned, some-^f the 9iore violent demanded 
that judgment should be passed iliunediately, and 
^[iforced their proposition both by speeches and 
by Ijie most furious and affrighting outcries. 
Tbid discussion, howevCT, was continued for several 
days ; nor was it till the 15th of January that a 
vote was taken on the question of the King's 
guilt There were six hundred and ninety-lhree 
members, present in the Assembly, and they aL 
voted that he was guilty. Two days after, the 
votes were taken as to the punishment to be in- 
flicted on the condemned monardi. There were 
seven hundred and twentyone m^nbers present^ 
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and of these three himdred and sixty-one yoted 
for death shnply ;.but twenty-six others also gave 
their suffrages in favor of the same punishment, 
only demanding fiirther consideration of the ques- 
tion of deferring the execution of the sentence. 
The remaining members voted variously &fr dealih 
after a cesrtain time — &t confinement during life 
in irons— or for banishment 

Attempts were made to save the unfortunate 
Louk ev^i after the sentence of death had been 
declared ^%ainst him. His counsel demanded an 
appeal to the people, but this demand was re- 
jected. It was jnoved, also, to delay the execu- 
tion of the sentence, and the proposal gave rise to 
a viol^it discussion, but was decided against by a 
large majority of the Assembly. Louis himself 
addressed a written request to the Assembly that 
they would allow him three d^jB to prepare for 
death, but his petition was reftised, and he was 
told that his execution would take place within 
four-and-twentjf hours. 

Nothing now r^uaiMd fer Louis but such i»!^ 
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aration for the last soene of all his agony as he 
miglit maike, and with the permiflsion of the Aa- 
sembly, he s^it for the Abb6 de Emnonti whom 
he had known in forrn^ days, and for whom he 
Mt a sacred friendship. On his amyal the IKing 
led him to his chamber in the Toweri in order 
that the inteniew might be without witnesses. 
The priest fell at the King's feet and burst ii^ 
tears, nor could the latter refrain fr<mi weeping. 
''Pardcm me," said he, "this momentary weak- 
ness. I haye so hmg lived amongst eflemies, tiiat 
habit has rendered me indifiG^rent to their hatred, 
and my heart has been dosed against all senti- 
ments of tenderness. But the sight of a feithfol 
friend restores me my sensibjlity which I be- 
lieved dead, and mo^^ me to tears in spite of my- 
self" He then read his will to the Abb6, and a 
long and tender, but calm conversation ensued. 
He inquired after his friends, and rcgoiced or 
lamented for them, as their &te deserved. He 
then employed the time that remained till his last 
interview with his family in ofSoes of devotion. 
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Thi^ last interyiew, it was arranged, was to take 
pkoe in the saUe d ma/nger^ wliich, commnxiieafced 
by a glass-door witiii the i^arianent of the oommis- 
sioner, who could Ihua keep his royal captire in 
sight l^ere the King awaited tixe interview. 
The door <^ned, and Marie Antoinette ratered| 
leading the Danphin by the hand, and threw her- 
self upon his n^k. Madame Elizabeth &lIowed 
with the Prinoess royal. The King seaited him- 
self with his wife and sister on either side of him, 
and his children dinging to hk neok ^ns 
groined, with thedr arms encitcHng hinii and their 
&ces hidden on his breast, they presented s|idi a 
spectacle of anguished a£Eection and despair as the 
human eye seldom looks upon. More than half 
an hour went by, and nothing was heard save low 
murmurs of love, and wailinga of lamentation, m 
which the voices of fether, and wife, and sister, 
and children, nungled in one common sorrow, and 
at intervals swelled up into such piercing cries of 
shrill grief as pierced the massive walls of the 

Temple, and were heard in the streets and quar- 

16 
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ten oyer which thai gloomy T^nple firowned. 
At lengthi when ibdr first impassioned grief was 
exhaosfeed, and their tears ceased to flow, bj 
xeason of physical exhaustion, there succeeded a 
whispered eonveiBation, interrapled by kisses and 
embraces, which lasted for two bonis. At last, 
howerer, they were obliged to separate. Louis in 
his tenderness, and to alleviate Ihe sorrow of the 
Qoeen, promised to see them once more in the 
morning, and 1»d th^n adien with ^ a gestnre and 
Ydce which revealed at once a whole past life of 
tenderness, a present of angtiish, a fotnre of eternal 
separation, bat in which oonld be distinguished 
an accent of ser^ty, hope and religions joy, 
which seemed to indicate the confident espeota- 
tion of a reunion in a better world." 

Early the next morning Lonis rieceiyed the 
sacrament £rom the hands of the good Abb^ and 
calmly awai|ed the hour of execution. ^' How 
happy I am" exdaimed the King, ^' that I main- 
tained my fidth on the throne. Where should I 
be to-day, but for this hope? Yes, there is oil 
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high a Judge incorruptible, who will award to me 
that measure of justice whidi meu reftise to me 
here below." 

At nine o'clock there was a tumult of approach- 
ing steps, and the doors of his apartment were 
thrown open. The King said to Santerre, who 
commanded the escort — " You are come for mo; 
I will be with you in an instant: await me there." 
He then turned to the priest^ and kneeling, begged 
his blessing and his prayers. Then pressing the 
hand of his servant^ Gl^rj, in a mute* farewell, he 
said to the officer, " let us go." The escort formed, 
the* King left the Temple, ascended the carriage, 
and was driven through the streets to the Place de 
la Bevohaion, There stood the guillotine, sur- 
rounded by a hundred thousand people, and there 
waited the executioners. They ignominiously 
bound him, and supported by the priest he as- 
cended the steep and sKppery steps of the scaffold. 
Crossing the scaffold with a firm tread, he turned, 
and &cing the multitude he said, — '' People, I 
die innocent of all the crimes imputed to me. 
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I pardon the attthois c^ my death, and pray to 
God that the blood you are about to abed may 
not ML on France." He then sunendered him- 
self to the ezeeutionezB. He was fsistened to the 
plank. The knife gMedi and l3ie head of Lchxis 
XVLfell. 



VIII. 

A T the early age of fifteen Marie Antoinette 
•^ was married to Louis, the grandson of the 
King, Louis XV., and hdr apparent to the throne 
of Erance. Descended from the royal honse of 
Austria, the daughter of Maria Theresa, she had 
begun her life amid the stormp of monarchy, and 
in all its progress^ down to its &tal close, it seemed 
to be her fate to attract the pity and interest of b^ 
generous hearts that traced her history. She was 
one of the children whom the Empress, her 
mother, held by the hand when she presented her- 
self as a supplicant before her fidthful Hungarians, 
and the troops exclaimed, "We will die for our 
King, Maria Theresa." 
Marie Antoinette was richly and liberally en- 
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dewed hj nalniie. She had the heart of a king, 
and was swayed by noble impulses. Her firmness 
UDid oomagei when once called forth by the exi- 
gendes of ev^its, were remarkable Ibr their calm 
and sustaining power, but she was wanting in that 
prodence and foresight in avoiding difficolties, 
and that firmness of purpose and policy which 
could fix the wayering monarch, and aid him in 
guiding the affidrs of State, amidst the difficulties 
and perils which thickened around them. 

In her person she is represented as extremely 
beautiful. She was tail and dim, with a majestic 
carriage and a dignity of bearing which was soft- 
ened and beautified by a gentle expression of 
countenance, and a pensive and intelligent smile 
which indicated the kindness of her heart and the 
warmth of her affections. Although the defects 
of her early education were never repaired by 
later acquisitions of knowledge, yet her fine oval 
countenance sliaded, in profusion, by her long, 
silky, light brown Lair, and lightel up by her 
dear blue eyes, was animated, varying and impas- 
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moiiedi and made her pre-emin^it for loydiness 
and beaaty among all wlio coistitated ihat bril* 
liant oourt But yet lihese brilliant personal qnaL* 
ities^ added to the goodness of lier heart, and the 
tmdoubted pnrily of her life^ did not shield her 
£rom sorrows and sufferings such as are rarelj 
borne in Ihis life in whioh sorrow and suffering is 
the common inheritance. She had the terrible 
liaMortone of being hated by the pec^le^ and mis- 
r^resented and calumniated. The most in£unouB 
stories were circulated to her prejudice, and the 
most scandalous anecdotes were propagated and 
retailed among her enemies. She was an Aus- 
trian^ and the French people feared and hated 
Austrian influence. And, it must be confessed, 
Aat she was destitute of those qualities which 
would haye enabled her to condliato faction, or to 
stand up again^ the storms of revolution, or to 
regulate the disordered elements which were 
raging around her. She had not anticipated mis- 
fortunes, and therefore was not forearmed against 
them. When she reached Ae French Court she 
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was wdoomed with enthxiBiagm, and xeoetyed by 
ihe nation 'with ardent ezpreasions of lo^Ay and 
affection* When she heaid, iheiefore, tiie finrt 
ihieatenings of the tempeBt— 4he finrt beatingg' <3i 
the Bulges which were destined to engolf her and 
an Ihat was predoos and dear to her heart— ^e 
was nnconscions of the danger. She had no fxe- 
aight fbr misfortune. She had trusted in the en- 
thusiasm and the aflfeotion Ae had inqnied, and 
which she felt in her own bosom, and when this 
leBance &iled she had no reserved e3q)edients on 
which she could £bJ1 back, and oonseqnentfy en- 
mity and malignily grew and in<a*eaaed, while her 
lift darkened more and more until its final 
edipse. 

As the Bevolution proceeded, the Queen per- 
ceived, too late, the hostility wh^ wip arrayed in 
all its strength and bitterness against the throne. 
Tbm came the recoil c^ all her feelings of love for 
hear people, and the excitement of her deep and 
strong resentments against those who had so cru- 
eUy outraged her oonfidence and aflfeotion. She 
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was acxmsed of conspiring against the natkm, and 
stories of Austrian influence were busily cixculated 
everywheie. The people, therefore, sought her 
lift, and coupl^ her name with eveiy species of 
infionj in th^ soi^ of rage. She was represent* 
ed as the enemy of the whole nation, ^id her 
pride disdained to ui^ecdre them, ^le ^idosed 
hmsdf in her resentment and terror, as if that 
•we^ a panoply in which she might shield her 
hesat, Imprisoned in the palace of the TuQeries, 
she was there pursued by malignant outrage and 
insult, and every unusual sound that reached her 
from without made her bosom tlirob with appre- 
hension of insurrection and massacre. For two 
years she suffered this ceaseless agony, and that 
anguish was increased by her love for her two 
childrra, and by her fears for the King. It was 
there that she consulted and planned with her 
friends, alwi^ in secret and often by stealth, 
walohed as she was by her servants, who |u$ted as 
spies upon her conduct Measures of resistance 
w^re proposed-HSohemes £:>r bribing the Assembly 
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— plans for sarr^ndmng the ConstitaticHi: — attempti 
hj f<»<oe — assmnption of ihe royal d^nity — repent* 
ance, weakness, terror and fliglit — all these erpe* 
dients were disccmsed, planned, decided on, pre- 
pared and abandoned, on the same day. AH was 
indecision. There was wanting that firmness and 
that persistent resolation whieh is necessary to 
seoore the success of a political plan. This inde- 
cision was, doubtless, extremely prejudicial to the 
interests of the King, who was himself wavering 
and timid. The Queen possessed a mind much 
superior to his, but with more soul, more charac- 
ter, and more courage than he, her sup^ority 
only served to embarrass his interests by suggest- 
mg expedients which were impracticable and preju- 
diciaL She was at once the charm of his life, the 
light of his heart, and the genius of his d^truc- 
tion ; but while she led him on, step by step, to 
the scaffold, she shrunk not tram the &tal penidly, 
but ascended it with him, and redeemed ha: hnpru- 
dence with her blood. 
When Louis XVL tore himself fixnn the last 
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embraoes of his &milj to go to his death, the 
Qaeea'threw heiself upon her bed, in her clothes, 
where she remained thrott^ long and weaiy horns, 
plxuiged in continued swoons, interrupted by sobs 
BSid prayers, ^e desired ardently to know the 
exact mozn^it when the execution took place, that 
she might invoke him as a protector in heaven 
whom she had lost as a spouse on earth. She 
wiidied, too, to be informed <^the sad details of his 
last mom^its, and to receive his last words. She 
knew that he would die as a man, and as a Chris- 
tian; she wished also to know i£ he bore himself 
to the last as a king. But this consolation was 
d^iied iier. Her iuhuman ke^rs even prevented 
her receiving the lodss of hair, and the marriage 
ring, which had been entrusted to C16cy, the feith- 
ful servant of the King. 

She was, however, permitted by her goalers to 
put on mourning, as a last mark of respect to the 
memory of her husband. But even Ihis request 
was not granted without coupling with the permis- 
sion the disgraceful ocmdition that her mourning 
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weeds should be simple and inexpensive. Aft&t 
this her ct^tiyily became closer and more strieflj 
guarded Seyeial at1;empts were made to Boiben 
its rigors, and to contrive means to communicate 
with the Queen &om without, and {dots were 
framed for her liberation. But so doselj was she 
guarded, and so determined and implacable was 
the feeling against her among the people, that all 
efforts were unavailing. Six mcmths more wore 
away in this cruel captivity, and then sSas was 
removed from the Temple to the prison of the 
Oonciergerie, to await immediate trial. 

When this order came, she heard it without 
betraying either astonishment or grief She 
seemed to r^;ard it as one step nearer to tiie end 
which she saw was inevitable, and which she 
wished was nearer stilL She took leave of her 
daught^ and the Princess Mzabeth. Folding h^ 
beautiful child in her arms, she co vared her with 
blessings and with tears, recommending to her the 
same forgiveness of their enemies and forgetfbl- 
ness of their persecutions as the King had recom- 
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mended to her at tkeir last parting. She then 
placed the hands of her daughter in those of the 
Princess Elissabeth, sayings /'Behold the person 
who will hencrforth be to you in the place of fether 
and mother. Ohey her and love her as if she were 
mysdf. And you, my sister," she said to the 
Princess^ "I commit to you the precious trust. 
Be a mother to my poor children. Love them as 
you have loved us, even in the dungeon, and unto 
death." 

On the 14ih day of October, she was taken firom 
her cell into the judgment-hall, surrounded by a 
strong guard, for trial As she seated herself upon 
Ihe bench of the accused, her judges could not 
have firiled to remark the sad decay of her peerless 
beauty in the deep lines which anguish and suffer- 
ing had traced upon her countenance. But, though 
scathed by the Eevolution, and faded by grie^ she 
was neither cast down nor overcome. Her eyes, 
though sunken by sorrow, and surrounded by 
that black circle which betrayed sleepless nights 
and seeding tears, still flashed with something of 
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their former briUiancy' upon her ^^kexnies. Hie 
beauty wbicli had dazzled the Oouit^ and been 
renowned thronghoxit Europe in her days of youth 
and haiqmiessy was no long^ discernible, but yet 
the traces and lineaments <^ that loyeliness could 
be distinguished amidst the deep lines her sorrows 
had grayed. Her hair, once so beautiful, now 
whitened by anguish, flowed down her neck, a 
mute appeal for sympatiiy, as wdl as sad witness 
of the wrongs and cruelties with which her woman- 
hood had been outraged 1^ the unfeeling monsters 
of the Beyolution. She appeared not as an irri- 
tated queen, nor as a suj^liant who intercedes by 
her humility, but as a victim whom long misfor- 
tune had habituated to her lot, who had forgotten 
that she was a queen, and remembered only that 
she was a woman, claiming nothing of her past 
rank, and resigning nothing of the dignity of her 
sex, and her deep distress. 

The trial of Marie Antoinette was short, and 
followed immediately by her condemnation. Li 
the circumstances of the times she was not allowed 
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those religions ocmsolations whicli she desired and 
needed to prepare her for her execution. It is 
true that priests were sent to her, for the forms of 
religion were still kept up bj the revolutionists, 
but they were not priests who were in conununion 
witih tiie Ohurdi of Borne, and she could not accept 
their services. Touched with a feeling of grati- 
tude and kindness for their attention, die thanked 
them, but respectftillj declined to confess to them, 
or to receive their absolution and blesmng. She 
addressed herself eamestl j to her devotions to 
God, and thus sought to make preparation for the 
last hour. During the night she wrote a long and 
tender letter to Madame Elizabeth, eamestl j thank- 
ing her for all her love, and conmiending her chil- 
dren anew to her care. The next day she was con- 
ducted to the scaffold, amidst lie derisive shouts 
of the populace, and there calmly and piously 
ended her troubled life. 



IX. 

$0pl Cpinrtn, in t\i Wm^lt 

TTTHEN the King was assailed \>j the mob in 
* ' tbe palace of the Toileries, as lie tamed to 
fitce the tarbulent multitade, he saw his sistei^ 
Madame Elizabeth, who extended her arms towards 
him, and was anxious to rush forward, as if to 
shield him £rom the weapons which thousands of 
hands were brandishing over his head. She had 
escaped ftom the ladies who surrounded the Queen 
and the children, and followed the King into the 
thickest of the danger. She was fondly attached 
to her brother, and wonld readily have yielded up 
her life, if by this sacrifice she could have saved 
his. 
Young, beautiful, and deeply respected in the 
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Court, for the piety of lier life and the pxirity of 
Iter cliaTacter, as well as for lier passionate devot- 
edness to the King, she had lenounoed all other 
affection and all selfish interests, that she might 
devote herself to her fianily. When they were 
consigned to the Tower, Madame Elizabeth was 
still their support and sootiier. In that gloomy 
prison, where for many months lliere came no sun- 
shine of life, no report £ix>m without^ no consola- 
tions of ftiendsbip, no images of love, no last 
smiles of the dying, and no words of liope for 
those who sarvived, in that sealed tomb this love- 
ly princess was immured, while she saw her brother 
and her sister, the Queen,, torn cruel]y fix>m her 
embrace, to be led to execution. 

Madame Elizabeth had learned, by some imper- 
fect intimations that had been secretly conveyed to 
her, the &te which had overtaken the Queen, but 
she did not reveal all the truth to her niece. She 
allowed her to waver in that doubt which surmises 
the worsts but which does not dose the heart to all 

hope. Confined in still closer captivity} bow *th|K| 

X7 
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the Queen liad been removed, deprived of ezerdsei 
books and fire, and almost of nonrishment bj their 
nnpilying goalers, the two princesses had passed 
the automn and winter without knowing what was 
going on in the worid around them. Deprived 
of the means of amusement such as had heretofore 
served to while awaj their mournful hours, cut 
o£f from seeiQg ^e Dauphin, or contributing to his 
comfort by Aeir presence and aflFection, they could 
do little but mourn over the terrible &te in which 
ihey were all embraced. At length came the order 
for the trial of Madame Elizabeth. 

On the 9th of May, nearly sixteen months after 
the executibn of the King, at the moment when 
the princesses, half undressed, were praying at the 
foot of their beds, before retiring to rest, they were 
suddenly alarmed by loud and r^eated blows 
upon the door of their chamber, Madame Eliza- 
beth hastened to dress herselj^ and on opening the 
door she was met by the turnkeys, who command- 
ed her to descend immediately. She foresaw her 
fiite, and that there was no resistance. She was to 
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be separated from her niece. But one step was 
between her and the cruel guillotine. There was 
the anguish of separation, but no feai: of what lay 
beyond that parting. She tenderly and passion- 
ately embraced the princess, and weeping upon her 
neck, prolonged the parting, until the ixnplacable 
guards, with harsh invectives, and imperious epi- 
thets, compelled her to go. Having descended to 
the gate of the Tower, she was there met by the 
colnmissaries, who made her take a seat in a car- 
riage, and at midnight conducted her to the Oon- 
ciergerie. 

. The next day she was brought before the tribu- 
• nal for trial, accompanied by twenty-four others, 
of both sexes, and of dififerent ages. The accusa- 
tion was Efad to her, and was followed by the 
examination, conducted in the usual summary and 
cruel manner, and she was condemned. She heard 
her sentence with calmness, and without grief. 
The only favor she asked was that she might be 
attended, in her last hours, by a priest in whose 
fidelity she could trust But as in the case of th^ 
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Queen, this request was refused, and she was left to 
lier own devotions for preparation for the last ter- 
rible hour. Some time before that hour arriyed, 
she entered the common dungeon to encourage 
her companions by h^r counsel, her prayers, and 
her calm resignation. They then cut off her long 
fiur hair, which was divided among the females 
who were to suffer with her, and the officers of the 
guard who led her to execution. Her hands were 
then bound, and she was placed last in the cars in 
which they were carried fipom tiie prison. 

The people had assembled in crowds to witness 
the spectacle, but instead of offering h^ insult 
upon her passage, they were silent and almost 
respectfuL Her beauty, made angelic by the 
peace which pervaded her spirit — her innocence g£ 
all the difficulties and disorders whicli had alien- 
, ated them fipom the throne — her youth sacrificed 
to tiie affection which she bore the Eing and the 
royal family, made her a victim almost sacred in 
the eyes even of the mad populace, and repressed 
in t]iem tiie i^sual o^itbreak of derision and scorn 
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with wIucH they ludled the passage of the con- 
demned. Her companions, before they suffered — 
for she was the last of that day's homble sacrifice 
— hnmbly approached the princess and embraced 
her. And when she had thus witnessed their 
agony, she, too, ascended tiie scaffold, and yielded 
her head to the axe. 

" In the meanwhUei the Dauphin and the Princess^ 
his sister, remained in the Temple, confined in 
separate apartments — allowed no intercourse with 
each otiier, and subjected to the most inhuman 
and unfeeling treatment The sorrows of Maria 
Theresa began alm^ at her birth, and ended 
only with her life. Misfortune seemed to have 
laid her hand upon the innocent child in her 
cradle. Orphaned by the scaffold ; passing from 
the Tuilerfes to a closer prison in the tower — ^from 
the Temple to exile ; only entering her own 
country at a later day to suffer again the pitiless' 
law of banishment, and dying &r from the tomb 
of her ancestors. Such was her life — a long series 
of suflfering-«-a protracted martyrdom. • 
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Maria Therasa leoeiyed at her birtih the title of 
Madame Bojal — a magnificent and derisiye title, 
when we think of her sad destiny. Carefhlly and 
pionaly educated, she cherished those religious 
sentimentB Irhich sustained her in the midst of her 
long trials and yidssitades. When the evil days 
camei they foxmd her prepared. While a captive 
in the Temple she saw all she loved, all she cher- 
ished, torn away fiEx>m her. The sole remnant of 
that unhappy group of yictim^she would proba- 
bly have sunk, also, under the tortures that w^re 
eystematically inflicted upon her, had not the 
Directory, in December 179Q^ consented to ex- 
change her as a prisoner of war, with the Austrian 
government, for some French officers whom they 
hdd captive. She went direcfly to Vienna, and 
several years afterwards she married her cousin, 
the Duke d'Angoulfime, son of CJount d'Artois, 
afterwards Charles X ^ 

But the misfortunes of Maria Theresa did not 
end h^re. She shared all the vicissitudes of her 
femily. Aft^r living for several years in Germany, 
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tiie royal femily were driven Atom the CJontment 
by tlie successes of tlie Frencli army, and in 1809, 
ihey established ihemselyes in England. After 
the fiJl of Kapoleon she returned to France wiHi 
the Bouxbon fiunily, and for fifteen years she lived 
in the palace of the Tuileries. The Eevolution of 
1830 again sent her into exQe. After her widow- 
4iood she took the name of Countess of Manxes, 
from an estate in her possession, and on the 18th 
of October, 1851, sue died at the castle of Frohs- 
dorfi^ in Gtermany. 

A fitr different &te awaited the Dauphin. Has 
story is one of sadAterest He is supposed to 
have died of the cruelties which he received fipom 
his brutal goalers in the Temple. But the deep ob- 
scurity which shrouded the last eighteen montiis 
of his life, and the mystery in which his death and 
burial were so strangely, and as it seemed, so 
studiously involved, have created doubts whether 
anoih^ child about his years was not substituted 
for him, and he sent away fix>m the country. 
There is evidence of the extent of ithis feeling in 
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the &ct that a number of pretenders liaye appeared 
in France to daim identity with him. But the 
most remarkable of these daims, and it would 
seem by &r the best sustained, are those ci the 
Beverend Eleazar Williams, now a missionary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church among the St 
B^is Indians, in the northern part of the State of 
New York. Among the more prominent of these 
pretenders in [France were Heiyagault^ who came 
forward within a few years after the revolution, 
Bruneau and Bichemont afterwards, and Naundor^ 
whose career was run during the reign of Louis 
Philippe. These attempts to personate the Dau- 
phin, and the success which, for a time, attended 
them, may be taken as evidence of the uncertainty 
in which his closing days were involved, and also 
of the prevalence of the impression or feeling 
among the French people that he was still living. 

In the latter part of the year 1852, M. de Beau 
chesne published in Paris a work in two volumes, 
entitled Louis JLYIL^ his Life^ Sufferings^ and* 
JDeathj and containing an account of the captivity 
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of ihe Eoy al Family in the Temple. Nearly simul' 
taneonsly, there appeared in Putwmls Monthly 
Magazine^ in New York, an article on the subject 
of the lost Bourbon, in which the author se^ks to 
show that the Eey. Mr, Williams is the^ Prince, 
Louis XVIL * In the former work, de Beauchesne 
has collected all the evidence that the fxxrj of the 
^revolution and the lapse of time might have 
spared, as to the authentic circumstances of his life 
and dealli. After an examination of these drcum- 
stances and proo&, it will be right to go over the 
ground taken by our American writer as jespects 
the claims of Mr. Williams. AH this will involve 
a somewhat detailed account of the captivity in the 
tower of the Temple. 

Louis Charles, the second son of Louis XVL ^ /^^ 
and Marie Antoinette, was bom at Versailles, on 
the 27th day of March, 1785, an4 received Ae title 
of the Duke of Normandy. On the death of his 
dder brother, in 1789, he became heir apparent to 
the throne, but in fact heir to nothing but persecu- 
tion, misfortune, and suffering. He is described 
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as a very beaatdM child, with large blue eyes, del- 
icate features, light curling liair, limbs well formed, 
rather tall for his years, and witb a sweet e:q)ress- 
ion of countenance, intelligent and yiyacious. 

It is worthy of remark, as showing the atrocious 
disregard, not merely of royal authority, but of the 
ordinary dictates of humanity, and the .first feel- 
ing? of nature, that within two bours after the 
death of the first Dauphin, the Chamber of the 
TierS'Etat sent a deputation on business to the 
King, who had shut himself up in his private apart- 
ment to indulge his sorrow. When the Xing sent 
them word that his recent misfortune would pre- 
Tcnt his receiving tbem on that day, they rudely 
insisted on their rigbt of audience, as representa- 
tives of tbe people; and to their repeated and more 
peremptory requisitions, the unhappy father and 
insulted monarch was forced to yield, with the 
touching reproof, however, of asking — "Are there 
no fxihera among them ?" A month later the Bas- 
tille was tak;^, and on the 6th of October another 
insurrection stormed the palace of Versailles, mas- 
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sacred Hxb guards, and led the Bojal Familj in 
captiyity to Paris. For three years they endnred 
all the insults, persecutions, and outrages of captiy- 
ity in the Tuileries, and then the terrible insurrec- 
tion and massacre of the 10th of August occurred, 
which swept away the remains of monarchy, and 
consigned them to the prison of the Temple. This 
was an old fortress of the Knights Templar, built 
in the year 1212, and which had long remained 
uninhabited. 

The National Assembly which had sent the 
King to prison, and the Convention which deposed 
him, seemed to the eyes of the world sufficiently 
audacious, tyrannical and brutal, but there was a 
power which exceeded them in all such qualities^ 
and under which those terrible assemblies them- 
selves quailed — and that was the Chmmune^ or the 
Common Council of the city of Paris. To this 
body the Convention owed its Existence, and its 
most prominent members their individual dection. 
Inflated with its successes, it arrojgated to itself a 
power insultin^y independent of all oilier author- 
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ity or gbyemment It was oompoeed, with rar^ 
exceptions^ of tradesmen of a seoondaiy class, men 
only known even in their own low circles by the 
blind and noisy violence of their pafyrwtism^ as it 
was miscalled, by an earnest enmity to all that 
they called aristocracy, and by the most intense 
and ignorant prejudices against the persons and 
characters of the Boyal Family. To the tender 
merdes of these ynlgar, illiterate, and furions dem- 
agogoes that &mily wi^ ddiyered over. They 
assigned the tower ci the Temple as the royal 
prison. They appointed fiEx>m amongst themselves 
all the official authorities, who were selected for 
their brutality, and charged with the most capri* 
dous jealou£fy so as to ensure not merely the safb 
custody of the prisoners, but the wanton inflictioii 
of every kind of personal indignity. To the 
usurped but conceded supremacy of the Oommxme, 
and the vulgar habits, and rancorous feeling of the 
miajority of its members, may, doubtless, be more 
immediately attributed the otherwise inexplicable 
brutality of the keepers of tiie Temple. Every 
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page of the histories of those moumM days and 
years, and especially in the account which the 
.princess, Maria Theresa, has given to the worid, 
exhibits proofs of the wanton outrages of the Com- 
mune and their tools. 

Among their early official acts they established 
the following decrees :— " 1. That Louis and An- 
toinette shall be separated. 2. That each prisoner 
' shall have a separate dungeon. 8. That the valet- 
de-chambre diall be placed in confinement 4. 
That Hubert shall be added to the fire existing 
Commissaries. 5. That this decree shall be carried 
into effect this evening — immediately — even to 
taking from them the plate, and other table uten- 
sils. In a word, the General Council gives the 
Commissaries Ml power to do whatever their pru- 
dence may suggest for the safe custody of these 
hostages." 

In virtue of this decree, the King was removed 
that night to the second story of the great tower, 
where no ftimiture had been prepared for his use 
but a temporary bed, while Im servant sat up in a 
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chair. 'The separation of the rest of the fitmilj 
was postponed, and they were for some time per- 
mitted, not without diSLColtj, to take their meals 
with the King, This arrangement contmned for a 
month, when the ladies and the children were 
transferred to an apartment immediately over the 
King's. Shortly afterwards, a fresh decree directed 
that the Dauphin should be removed from his 
mother's to his other's apartment, under the pre> 
text that the boy was too old to be left in the 
liands of women. The real purpose, however,^ 
seeins to have been, imdoubtedly, to add to the ltf« 
flictions and insults heaped upon the Queen. 

For a short time after the whole fiunily had 
been quartered in the great tower, though aeparat- 
. ed at night, and for a greater portion of the day, 
they were less unhappy. They had their meals 
together, and were allowed to meet in the garden, 
though always strictly watched and habitually 
insulted. They bore all such outrages with act 
mirable patience, and found consolation in the»«x- 
ercise of whatever was still possible of their re- 
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spedive duties. The . King pttrsued a regolax 
course of instruction for lis son — in writing, arith- 
metic, geography, Latin, and the history of Prance 
— the ladies carried on the education of the young 
princess, and were reduced to the necessity of 
mending not only their own clothes, but even 
those of the King and prince; which, as they had 
eaoh but one suit, Madame Elizabeth used to do 
after they were in bed. 

This mode of life lasted some two months, when 
a new set of Commissaries were installed, who 
watched the prisoners day and night with in- 
creased rigor and insolence. At last, on the lltli 
of December, the yoimg prince was taken back to 
the apartment of his mother. The King was sum- 
moned to the bar of the Convention, and, on his 
return in the evening, he was met by an order for 
his total separation from the whole of his family. 
The dbsurdily of such an order surprised, and its 
cruelty revolted, even his patience. He addressed 
a strong remonstrance to the Convention on this 
barbarous interdiction. But it was in vain for 
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him to think to moye the stony heart of dlher 
the Gonyention or the (Tommune, so as to procure 
any mitigation of the crad sent^ice. He might as 
well have appealed to the gloomy walls wluch 
shut him in from the light of heaven and the fel- 
lowship of his fiiends. He never saw any of his 
£Eunily again till the eve of the fittal 21st of Janu- 
ary, when he died upon the scaffold nnder ibd 
eyes oi an hundred thousand enemies. 



/^UR history has now brought nfl down te the 
" reign of Louis XVIL The regency of his 
kingdom was assumed by Jiis unde, the Ck)mte 
de Provenje, and he was proclaimed Hag by his 
tifle, by the armies of CondS and of La Yend^ 
and from all the principal courts of Europe with, 
which France was not already at war, the repub- 
lican envoys were at once dismissed. In shorty 
he was king pf France everywhere but in France, 
There he was the suffering victim of a series of 
personal privation and ill-usage, such as was never, 
peAaps, inflicted upon a child of his years, even 
in the humblest condition of life. After the death 
of the King, fiie family remained together in the 

Queen's apartment, but under increased super*. 
18 
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Twon and jealotiS7. The onlj indulgenoe the 
prisoners zeceiyed was the penmssion to put oa 
moozning* When the Qaeen saw her childa»n 
ihns dad, she said, — '^ Mj poor children, jou will 
wear it long, bnt I foieyer," and she never after 
left her own prison-room, even to take the idr for 
the short interyal allowed them, in the garden, 
becanse she conld not bear to pass the door of 
the apartment which had been the King's. 

The royal prisoners had now no other attend- 
ants but a low man of the name of Tison, and his 
wife, who had been oiiginallj sent to the Temple 
to do 'the meaner and the rougher household 
work. Their conduct at first had been decent, 
but at length their tempers became soured by 
their long confinement — for they were closely 
kept from seeing those without — and especially 
from being suddenly interdicted from receiving 
the visits of their daughter, to whom they were 
much attached. All these vexations they vented 
upon their unhappy prisoners. Tison, was, more- 
over, as might be expected from the selection of 
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Mm for the service of the Temple, a zealous re- 
publican. He was, l^erefore^ mucli offended with 
tbe sympathy whicli several of the municipals 
showed for the captives, and denounced them for 
conveying information between the prisoners and 
their fiiends without, and oxi these suspicions 
liiree persons were subsequently sent to the guil- 
lotine. 

A more rigorous set of Commissaries were now 
installed by the infamous Hj^rt, and the Boyal 
Family were subjected by them to new intetroga- 
tions, searches, privations and indignities. Their 
condition became so miserable that even the 
Tisons Vere shocked at the mischief their denun- 
ciations had wrought, and both soon showed signs 
of repentance, especially the woman, who actually 
went mad from anxiety and remorse. She began 
by falling into a deep and restiess melancholy, ac- 
cusing herself of the crimes she had witnessed, 
and of the miirders which she foresaw, of the 
Queen, Madame Elizabeth, and the MunidpalB 
who had been implicated by their aocusationa. 
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The derangement gradnalfy amounted to fhij, 
and she was, after some delay, ignored to a mad- 
house. One oi the strangest yioissitades ci thai 
.long tragedj was^ that while iStud nnhappj woman 
iwiained in the Temjde, the Qoeen ami Madame 
Elizabelih watched over,, and endeay<»ed, by their 
charitable care and consolations, to soo&e the mal* 
adj of their former persecutor. 

It was about this time, the beginning of May, 
that tiie Dauphin feU sick^ and the Queen sc^cited 
that M. Bruniar, hk ordinary physician, should be 
allowed to attend him. The Commissaries for 
sereral days not gnly disregarded, but laughed at 
tibisrequest At krt tiie tiase looked more serious, 
and was brougbt before the Council of the Com- 
mune, wli^re, after two days debate, they decreed 
IJiat it would be contrary to the principles of equal- 
ity to allow him any other doctor than tbe one 
ordinaifly attached to the prisons. This physician, 
M. Thierry, however, acted like a man of Human- 
ity and honor. He secretly consulted M. Bronier, 
who was acquainted witii the child's constituti<m| 
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and for the &ree weeks ibsA his attendance lasted, 
the Queen and Madame Blmbeth, who neyerqtdt- 
ted the child's pillow^ had eveiy reason to be satis- 
fled with M. Thierry. 

' This illness, though so serious that his sister, 
Maria Theresa, thought he had never entirely 
recovered &om it, made no noise, and excited no 
interest among the people, for all olber interests 
wCTe at the moment absorbed in the great stera^le 
between the Jacobins and the Girondists, which 
ended in the overtihrow of the latter &ction. Hith- 
erto the Convention, busy with its internal con- 
flicts, had left the Tanple to the discretion of the 
Commune. But now it interposed directly, and a 
decree of the Committee of Public Safety directed 
the separation o£ the Dauphin from his mother, 
andhistransf^tothehandsof atutor tobe chosen 
by the Municipals. 

It was ten o'clock at night The sick child was 
sleeping in the uncurtained bed,* over which his 
mo&er had hung a shawl to keep from his eyes 
the light by which she and his atmt were mendis^ 
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ilieir olgUie& The door saddenl j <^)en6d, wiih a 
load dash of the looks and bolts, and six Commis- 
saries entered, one of them abruptlj and brutaDj 
annooncing the decree of sepan^on. A long and ' 
most painfiQ scene ensued. The Queen was thrown 
into an agony of surprise, terror, and grie£ She 
urged all that maternal tenderness could sugge^ 
and even descended to the humblest prayers and 
supplications against the execution of such an un- 
natural decree. The child awoke in the utHK)i^ 
alarm, and when they attempted to take him dung 
to his mother, and his mother dung with him to 
the posts of the bed. M. de Beauchesne &U5 de- 
scribes the end of the struggle. 

" At last one of the Commisaaries ssdd, *It does 
not become us to fight with women, call up the 
guard.' Madame Elizabeth exclaimed, *No, for 
God's sake, no I we submit, we cannot resist, but 
at least give us time to breathe, let the child deep 
here the rest of the night, he will be delivered to 
you to-moTTow.' No answer. The Queen then 
prayed tiiat he might at least ranain in the Towear, 
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wbere slie miglit still see him. One of the Com- 
missaries answered in the most brutal manner, and 
Moycmt the Queen — * We have no account to give 
you, and it is not for you to question the intentions 
<rf the nation. Whatl you make such ato^o, 
because, forsooth, you are separated from your 
diild, while our children are sent to the frontiers 
to have their brains knocked out by the bullets 
which you bring upon us.' The ladies now began 
to dress Uie boy, but never was a chUd so long a 
dressing — every article was successively passed 
from one hand to another — ^put on and taken off, 
replaced and drenched with tears. They thus 
delayed the separation by a few minutes. The 
Oommissaries began to lose patience. At last the 
Queen, gathering up all h^ strength, placed her-' 
self in a chair, with the child standing before her, 
put h^ hands on his little shoulders, and without 
a tear or a sigh, said, with a grave and solemn 
voice-*-'My child, we are about to part Bear in 
mind all I have said to you of your duties when I 
shall be no longer near you to repeat it Never 
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fbiget Qod, who tiius tries j<m^ nor 70 v modur 
vlio loves yoiL Be good, patient^ kind, and yoor 
ftiher win look down from heayen and Uen joo.' 
Having said thisi ahe kiaaed him, and handed him 
to the CommisBariefl^ one of whom said — ' Come, I 
hope 70a are dohe with jonr somonizing— 70a 
have taxed oar patience finely.' ' Yon might have 
tpBxei jonx lesson,' said another, who dragged the 
hoj out of the room. A third added — 'Don't be 
1^leas7— the nation, always great and genaK>n8, 
will take care of his edncaticmj'-Hind the door 
dosed."* 

That same night the 7onng King was handed 
oyer to the tutelage and guardianship of the noto- 
rious Simon and his wife, whose obscnre histoiy 
forms an interesting episode in the stoxy of tiie 
reyoluticm. 

Anthon7 Simon at this time was nearly sixty 

7ears old. He was above the middle sizse, stout 

buill^ of a veiy forbidding coxmtenance, dark com* 

plexicm, and a profufflon of hair and whiskers; by 

♦ VoL n., p. ^i. 
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trade a shoemaker, wc^kmg in Us own lodgings, 
wbidi happened to be next door to Marat, in the 
Bne des Corddiers, and dose to the Club of the 
Cordeliers, of which he was a constant attendant 
This neighborhood had inspired him with an out- 
n^eons d^ree of Oivism^ and procured his elec- 
tion into the Commnne, whence he was delegated 
to be Commissary in the Temple. Th^re the 
patronage of Marat, his own zeal in harassing the 
prisoners, and especially his adiyity in seconding 
the dennndations of the Tisons, procured him the 
office of tutor to the yonng King, 

His wife, Mary Jane Aladame, was about the 
same age — ^very short, very thick, and very iH- 
&Tored Both were illiterate^ and in manners 
what might be expected in such people. Their 
pay for the guardianship of the young Capet was — 
says the decree of the Commune — to be the same 
as that of the Tisons' for their attendance on Capet 
senior, 500 francs (about one hundred dollars) a 
month. The tutor of the young King was to have 
the same wages as ike housdiold drudges of the 
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irliole &mily. They were, moreover, subjected to 
ilte haxd cooditaons — Simon of never losing sight 
of his prisoner, and both of never quitting the 
Tower for a moment, on any pretext whatever, 
without special permission, which was only, and 
rarely, granted to the wife. 

At half-past ten on the night we have just 
described, the young King and his guardians were 
installed in the apartment of the Tower which had 
been the King's, his father, and which was now 
additionally strengthened, and rendered still more 
gloomy and uncomfortable, for the custody of the 
son. For the first two days he wept incessantly, 
would take no food^ refused to go to bed, and 
never spoke but to call for his moiher. He could 
not comprdiend his position, nor why he was so 
treated ; but on the third day, hunger, and the 
threats of Simon, redticed him to a kind of silent 
submission, which, however, did not mitigate the 
vexations with which his keqp^ began to dis- 
cipline him into what he called eqmKly^ and which 
Hie poor child found to mean nothing but the most 
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degrading servitude to Ms task^^aster. Althoogli 
tke child was so ill durmg the montiis-of June and 
July as to be under medical treatment, yet he was 
beaten by his inhuman jailer for every trifling 
offence. But even tiiis did not subdue him, aaid 
he continued with a courage and intelligence above 
his age, to insist on being restored to his mother. 
But this only produced new violence, and new 
indigmties of torture. It was evid^tly the pur- 
pose to get rid of him — either to put him to such 
sufferings as should wear out his life, or else to 
send him out of the country, meanwhile wreaking 
upon his innocent head all the diabolical malice 
which tortured their own hearts. The severity of 
Simon, therefore, grew more savage, and every 
untoward event without, among his own fiiends 
and patrons, increased his fury. He compelled the 
boy to wait upon him, and to perform the most 
menial tasikB of drudgery. On one point <mly the 
young E^'s resistance was for a long time inflex- 
ible : he would not wear the red cap. He doubt- 
less mxembered the terrible riots, of the year 
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befbie, when lie was foroed to asmune ths badge 
of lepnbRoanwni, and he stonily refoaad now to 
sobmii In Ttia Simon soolited, thTeatened, and 
at last flogged him agun; nodiing wonld aubdne 
him. At last the heart of Ibe woman Simon 
meltedy and die peisoaded her hnsband to give 
OTor the contest But while she cotQd not bear to 
see the child beaten, cdie was willing enough that 
he should be insulted and d^raded in ey^ otii^ 
way. His light curling ringl^ had been a peeu* 
liar deU^ to his mo&er. TheKe must be re- 
moved. Madam Smon cut them close all round, 
and this seemed to disooncert and humble him 
more than bbws or anjiihing else ; so that, after 
awhile, under the fresh inflictions of Simon, he 
was brought to endure the red ci^ with the rest of 
the hated costume of his enemies. 

In the meanwhile, the d^noralization of the 
child was zealoudy pursi:^ by Ihe Simcms. He 
was forced to drmk, taught to swear, jod sing 
patnatie^ that is to say, indecent and Uasphemous 
songs. The nK»t rigorous brutalities were m 
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flksted xrpon hinu Strictly shut up in one dark 
room, wi& no distradions or aannsements wliat- 
eTer, he had become so pitiable a 'picture €i kssi- 
tode and dependency, that (me of the persons 
employed about the Tow^ obtained Simon's con- 
sent to his having an arti&^kd canary-bird, which, 
by an ingenious mechanism, fluttered its wings 
^id sung a tone* He was so much pleased with 
tliis, that the same good-natured suggestion was 
made as to some lesi canaries, tamed and taught 
as ihey sometimes are. Still more gratiQed, he 
made an affeddonate acquaintance with his feath- 
ered Mends. But this was too i^istocratical 
an indulgence. One ci the Commissaries took 
offence at it — the machine and the living &yorites 
were all sent away, and Ihe weeping boy was left 
i^ain in solitude, or still worse, the company of 
his morose and savage guardians, who never spoke 
to him but with hardm^ and insult 

In the, midst of his degradation he had some 
mraiory, or perhaps dreamed of his former feelings 
and habits of piety. Simon detected him one n^t 
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kneeling in his bed, iviih his hands joined, and 
«ppvreD&j saying his prayers. The impkyna 
wretdh did not know whether the child was awake 
or asleep^ bnt the sop^rstitiotis attitude threw him 
into an eztraoidinaiy fbiy. . He seized a pitdier 
of i<7-cold water, and finng it over him, e^colaim- 
ingi ^'111 teadh yon to say your Patemastenf and 
to get up in the night like a Iki})pi8t" He stniek 
him on the fiioe with his iron-heeled shoe, and was 
<mly prevented beating him still more severely by 
iheinterpositiimofhiswife. The child, diivering 
and sob\>ing, endeavored |o escape £rom the wet 
mattrass by sitting on the pillow, bnt Simon 
dragged him down, and stretched him on the bed, 
swimming widi water, and covering him with the 
wet dothee, forced him to lie in that state till 
morning. The shock and snffisring endured that 
night seemed to have a permanent and enfeebling 
influence both on his mifld and body. It entirety 
broke down his spirit, and confirmed, if it did not 
produce, the lingering malady from which he suf* 
fered at last so intexusely. 
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On the 19fli o£ Jaauaay, 1794, the Simons were 
T^noyed from their place in charge of the Temple. 
On taking their d^>artare, tlie •wife said, ^& a 
tood of iHTiilTiftflfl^ — '^Farewell, Capet: I know not 
when I may see you again,'* Simon interrupted 
her with a malediction upon the poor child, whom 
he addressed wifli scnne g£ hk peculiar insulting 
epilliets. But this riddance did not improve his 
condition. His actire persecutors were gone, but 
he was left to privations worse than inflictions — to 
cold, to darkness, solitary confinement, cruel n^leci 
and fiUh, to a r^;imen which even the strcmgest 
bodies and the most determined spirits have been 
found unable to endure. He was confined to a 
single room, with one window, dose-barred, whioh 
admitted only a small degree of oblique light, and 
was never opened for ventilation. Here he was left 
to himself seeing no on^ and dreading to call, or 
make known his wants, lest his persecutions should 
be increased. His sister,(in her memoirs of these 
tones, has drawn a horrible and yet most affecting 
picture of his condition and sufferings. She says: — 
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«<IJiilieaTd of and tmezampled barbarilyl to 
bare an luihappy and Biddy mfioxt <tf eigbt yean 
<dd JA a gveal loomi lodced and bolted in, nidi no 
oiher icflOQioe than a broken bdl, wbick I10 ne?w 
zang^ 00 greaflj did be dzead tiie people wbom ite 
aonnd would bave brongbt to bim; be prafemd 
wanting anylbing and eveiytbing to calling fijr bis 
peiseoatora. His bed bad not been i^ined fat an: 
Bumihfi, and be bad not atrengtb to make it bim- 
aelf ; ft wm aliye witb bngia^ and Termin stffl moie 
cBqgnating. HkHnoi and bis peiBcm were covered 
wiib tbem. For more than a year be bad no 
diange of diirt or atockings; erexykind of fildi 
waa allowed to accomidate about bim, and in bis 
zoom; and dnring all that period nothing of that 
kind bad been remored. His window, wbidi was 
lodced as well as grated, was ne^er opened, and 
ibe in&cfcioiis smell of ihat boirid room was so 
dreadfbl that no one could bear it for a monrait. 
He migbt^ indeed, bave wasbed bimsel^ for be 
bad a pitcber of water, and bave kept Imni^ 
somewbat more clean than be did; but, over- 
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wielmed by flie ill-treatm^it he had received, he 
had not resolution to do so, and his iDness began 
to deiHive him of ev«a the necessary strengtlL He 
never asked for anything, so great was his dread 
of ^mon and his other keq)^rs. £b passed Im 
days without any kind of occupation. They did 
not even aflow idm light in the evening. This sit- 
VB&m affected his mind as well as his body, and it 
is not snrprising that he should have fSedlen into a 
fei^tM atrophy. The length of time which he 
resisted this persecution proves how good his con- 
stitution must have originally been.'^* 

Hie^ fall of Robespierre, on the 28lh of- July, 
1794, which opened tiie prison doors of so many 
oth^ innocent victims, did not liberate the Dauphin 
and his fflster, though * it alleviated, in some re- 
spects, Iheir personal sufferhigs. A single guardian 
of the name of Laurent took the place of the Com- 
missaries of the Commune. He was a man of 
some degree of education, good manners and hu* 
manity, and he iappealed^ eamestiy to the goverU'^ 

* Boyal Mem., p. 266. 

19 _ 
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ment for an immediate ezaminati<m into &e con- 
dition of his cliaige. His request was granted, 
and the inyestigation undertaken. The poor child 
was found in a d^lorable state of filth, disease, 
and debility. The attendance of medical m^i was 
ordered* at once, and something was done for his 
reUeC Air and light were admitted into his room* 
He was wa£bed and combed, and dad in dean 
garments. An iron bedstead and dean bedding 
were supplied. His sores were dresssed, and afker 
some days he was removed, on the reccHumaida- 
tion of his physidan, into another room, better 
lighted and ventilated. Under tto more humaae 
and kindly treatment of Laurent, his condition 
was every way improved, but Laurent's tastes and 
feelings were very repugnant to his dutks as 
gaoler, and he therefore soHdted that his resigna- 
tion be accepted The Prince in parting yn£k him 
pressed his hand affectionately, and saw his da* 
partture wil^ evident sorrow, but does not seem 
to have spoken. Lideed, for several weeks he had 
. scaioely, if at aU, ctpoken to any one, and when 
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Lame, the successor of Laurent) took his place in 
the Tower, he continued as mute to him as he had 
been to others. With Lasne the Commune had 
assodated a man of the name of Gbmin, and they 
were equally responsible for the safety of both the 
prisoners, though the latter was chiefly in attend- 
ance upon the Princess. Seeing that the Prince's 
health was rapidly &ilii^ they agreed together to 
inscribe upon the register of the proceedings of the 
Tem|de, — "The little Capet is indisposed." No 
notice being taken of this entry, they repeated it^ 
in a day or two, in more positive terms, — " The 
little Capet is dangerously ilL" This even did not 
gain attention, and they now wrote that " his life 
is in danger." This produced an order for the 
attendance of M. Desault, one of the most eminent 
physicians of Paris. He examined the child, but 
could not obtam a word from him. He pro* 
nounoed, however, that he was called in too late — 
that the case had become scrofulous, and advised 
his removal to the country, as the only oh^oe 
^f prolonging his life. The Government desired 
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no such xesolt, and paid no attention to the ad* 
Tice. 

Desanlti therefore, ordered sucli lemedicB and 
appliances as lie judged most promising under Hie 
oiicumstances. His treatment oontinued for three 
yreekBj without a£feetmg any material change in his 
condition, when Desault suddenly died. A death 
80 sudden, and at such a critical moment, gave, 
rise to a thousand conjectures, the most g^^ral 
of which was that he had died fix}m person ad- 
ministered by his employers in order to conceal 
some schemes which they were carrying into exe- 
cution. 

We now approach the closing scenes in the life 
of this child, as ^yen us in the narrative of M. 
Beauchenie. It is allied, however, be it remem- 
bered, that this was not the Daufdain who died in 
the Temple, but tiiat another child was substituted 
for him, while he was conveyed away still living. 
We shall investigate tiiis question when we come 
to fipeak of the claims of Mr. Williams, whose ex- 
traordinary hisU»y is so singiilarly identified 
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with that of Louis XVJUL. in a recent American 
work.* 

His physician, Pelletani finding him so mndi 
worse, on the 7th of Jnne had a consultation with 
M. Dnmangin. They decided that there were no 
longer any hopes — ^that art could do nothing — and 
that all that remained was to mitigate the suffer* 
ings of this lingering death. They expressed in- 
dignant astonishment at .the solitude and neglect 
to which the boy was subjected during Ihe wjbiole 
of every night and the greater part of every day, 
and insisted upon the immediate necessity of his 
being provided with a suitable nurse. The Com- 
mittee consented, but on that night he was again 
locked up alone. He felt it more than usual, and 
took leave of Gomin with big tears running down 
his fece, saying, — " Still alone, and my mother in 
that other tower." 

It was the last night of the poor child's suffering 
The next day, the 8th of June, he ceased to suffer. 

»Thp Lo«t Prince, Ac, by John H. HamoiL New York; 
a. P. Putnam A Oa, 18M* 



XI. 

THOMAS DE QUINCE Y, in lis Autobiograpli- 
ical Sketches, uses the following language on 
the questioQ of the death of the Dauphin, as de- 
tailed in history, and especially in the work of 
- Beauchesne, and the new claims then recently put 
forward in this country : — 

'^ A new and most extraordinaiy interest has 
b^un to invest his (Louis XVH) tragical story in 
this very month of April, 1853 ; at least, it is now 
first brought before universal Christendom. In 
the monthly journal of Putnam — published in 
New York — the number for April contains a most 
interesting memoir upon the subject, signed J. H 
Hanson. Naturally, it indisposed most readers to 
put &ith in any fresh pretensions of this nature, 
tha% at least) one false Dauphin had been pro- 
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notmced such, bj so xmdeniable a judge as the 
Duohesse d'Angoulfime. Meantime, it is made 
probable enough, by Mr. Hanson, tibat the true 
Dauphin did not die in the year 1795, at the 
Temple, but was personated by a boy unknown ; 
that two separate parties haye an equal interest in 
sustaining this fraud, and did sustain it : but one 
woTild hesitate to believe whether, at the price of 
murdering a celebrated physician; that they had 
the Prince conveyed secretly to an Indian settle- 
ment in Lower Canada, as a situation in which 
French being the prevailing language, would at- 
tract no attention, as it must have done in most 
parts of North America: that the boy was edu- 
cated and trained as a missionary clergyman ; and 
finally, that he is now acting in that capacity, 
under the name of Eleazar Williams, perfectly 
aware of the royal pretensions put forward in his 
behalf but equally, through age (being about 
sixty-nine) and through absorption in spiritual 
views, indifferent to these pretensions. It is ad- 
mitted, on all hands, that the Prince de Joinvilie 
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had an intenriew with Eleazar Williams a ioam 
years dnoe; the Prince alleges thioogh mere ao- 
cidenty but this seems improbable; and Mr. Han- 
son is likely to be r^ht in WBcppadag Hm yMk to 
have been a {neooncerted <me| growing ont of 
some anxiety to test the reports crment^ so &r as 
they were grounded upon resemblanees in Mr. 
Williams' features to Ihose of the Bourbon and 
Anstrian fiunilies. The most pathetic fe^ is that 
of the idiocy common to the Dai^hin and Mr. 
13eaEttr WiOiama It is dear, ftom all Ihe mort 
authentic accounts of the young Prince, that 
idiocy was, in rcseility, stealing oyer him; due, 
doubtless, to the sturming xuktore of ike calamities 
that overwhelmed his family ; to the remoTal from 
him^ by tragieal deaths, in so rapki suocessioi^ of 
the Princess de Lamballe, of his aunt, <^his &ther, 
of his mother, and others whom he most had 
loved; to his cruel sqyaration from his sister ; and 
to the astounding (for him naturally incompre* 
hensible) change tiiat had come over tl^e demeanor 
and the language of nearly all the people placed 
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abaut the p^rscms of Mmself aud his fimulj. An 
idiocj resoltmg from what mmtt have seemed a 
caoseless and demoniac cpBq>iiao7, would be moie 
likely to melt away under the sudden transfer to 
kindness and the gaiety of forest life^ than any 
idiocy belonging to original organic imbecility. 
Mr. Williayis describes his own confusion of mind 
as continuing up to im fourteenth year, and ^SL 
things which had. haj^^ied, in earlier years, as 
gleaming ihrough clouds of obliyion, and as pain- 
SolBj perplexing; but otherwise, he shows ik> de- 
fflre to str^gthen the pretensions made for him- 
sdf by any lenttniscences piercing these doudi^ 
that could point specially to France, or to royal 
e:q)eriences."* 

This statement suggests the substance of what 
we shall present somewhat more in detail, in a 
resum^ of the evidence which Mi. Hanson has 
ftimished, with great fairness and ability, in his 
recently puj)lished work entitled the Lost Prinob, 
&o. 

• Antoltt^g. 8ketolie0» L 88a 
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It 18 fiuxlj demonstrated ihaft Lonis XYIL did 
not die in the Temple, as alleged, bnt that another 
ohild was substitiited for him, who did die tibero 
cm the ^ of Jan% 1795. 

Several months pievioTis to this date, the Oon- 
yention had debated, fteqiimtly and earaesilj, the 
question what should be done witibi the^royal chil- 
dren. While the jonng Ejbig remained in Paris, it 
was certain that the rojidists would not aeqtfiesbe 
in tiie ezistang order of things, aaKl tterefore it 
was proposed that he shoold be sent into exile. 
Against this it was argued that if he were exiled 
the very act and &ct of his expulsion wouH pre- 
pare tiie way tot his restoratbn to the thrcme of 
his &thers. Meanwhile, a secret treaty had be^ 
made with Charette, tiie leader of &e army in 
Vendue, in which it was stipulated by the govern- 
ment that the Dauphin and his sister ^bould be 
surrendered to him, and the day agreed upon was 
the 13th of June. 

At the same time the Duke de Provence — after- 
wards Louis XVHL— the unde of tfie Dauphin- • 
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"vrlio liad proclaimed himself regent, was intrigu- 
ing, in every way, to outwit the Convention, and 
prepare the way for his own accession to the 
throne. For this purpose he had spies and agents 
ficatteted throughout France, and busy in Paris, 
and even in the very Tower of the Temjde. Lasne 
and Gomin, the guardians of the children, were 
undoubtedlyinhk interests. He, too, was desirous 
(rf getting rid of the Dauphin, for he was the only 
obstade in Ae way of his ambition. But neither 
he nor the government were willing to imbue 
their hands in his innocent blood, if the object 
could be otharwise attained^ The theory of the 
escape of the young King supposes, therefore, that 
tibe Duke de Provence had secured the fidelity of 
his keepers, and the appointment, also, of such 
Commissaries as were pledged-to his interests. . 

In pursuance of their plans, it was announced 
by hk guardians that Louis was dangerously ill, 
as preparatory to the report of his death, which 
was to cover up his escape. On the 6th of May, 
Desault, the chief surgeon in France, and most 
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eminent in his profession, was appointed to haye 
the oare of the Prince. He entered upon liis 
dntiea, and made an examination of his case. He 
found that in consequence of hie l(mg confinemegt 
and neglect in the poisoned atmosphere and honi- 
ble filth g£ his prison, and his inhuman treatm^t 
and unwholesome food, *tamors were formed on 
both his knees, botih his wrists, and both his 
elbows. He questioned him, but was unable to 
obtain any answer. 

It is worthy of observation tiiat the mind of the 
Dauphin was so enfeebled by suffering, and teixor, 
and privation, that he ceased to notice anything 
going on around him for weeks before his alleged 
death, and rarely, if ever, spoke to any one. Bia 
sister, who derived her knowledge from Gkmiin, 
has left it on record that he "suffered from the 
effects of the cruel treatment that had so long been 
exercised towards him, and showed symptoms of 
increasing weakness." And again, that "the hor- 
rible treatment of which he was tiie victim, grado- 
ally affected his mind, and even had he Hved it 
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is probable he never would have recovered from 
the effects of it." Lamartine says, — '"They had 
brutalized him not only to dethrone him, but to 
deprive him even of his childish innocence and 
human intelligence." In a word, the brutal Si- 
mons of the Temple had made an idiot of him. 

It was to such a patient that Desault was called. 
There is no evidence that he considered his case 
hopeless, or even dangerous, under proper treat- 
ment. Indeed, it is clear enough that he thought 
otherwise. He ordered simple remedies, and as 
the Duchess d'Angoul^e says, "undertook to 
cure him." He expressed no apprehensions to the 
Commissaries, or in his conversations with others. 
According to the testimony of Beauchesne, De- 
satdt's opinion was that in his case there was only 
a germ of a scrofulous affection, but that this dis- 
ease had scarcely affected his constitution, or shown 
any violent symptom, and that the swellings on 
his joints were not scrofuloua He was only suffer- 
ing from confinement and bad treatment, and 
would readily recover if removed to the country, 
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whero lie ooold enjoy freeh air, and whxAeBcmd 
exercise. So little apprehension or anziety was 
felt by his physician that he did hot ask a con- 
sultation with any other, bat continued his simjda 
treatment thicngh the mon& of May up to the 
time of his last yisit 

About the first ci June a new actor altered 
upon the scene, and M. Desault quitted it foreyer. 
He died suddenfy, and it was said by pdaon. His 
medical pupil, M. Abeill^, bdieved that he was 
taken off by poison, and so dedared his conyiction. 
As the appointed physician of the Dauphin, know- 
ing iiim well, and warmly attached to the royal 
&mily, his knowledge, and character, and fi<^ity 
would be inconveniently in the way of sudi 
schemes as were then working themselves out 
under the management of the Duke de Provence^ 
and very opportunely, therefore, at all events, he 
died, just as M. Bellanger made his appearance on 
the stage where this strange drama was enacting. 
This man was an artist, and had been employed 
by the Duke de Provence to design and paint his 
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cabinet. He was introduced into the Tower and 
spent a day with the young King, in sketching his 
liken^s, and in seeking to interest and amnse him 
with his pictures. What else occurred on that 
day, and how and when M. Bellanger left the 
Temple, does not appear. There can be no doubt, 
howeyer, but that BellangOT was the agent of the 
Duke, an^ that Ae keepers of the Tower were also 
in his interests, and that within and without tibe 
Temple there were creatures, and confidants, and 
spies of De Provence, rendering it not only possi- 
bly but extremely easy, to remove the Dauj^bin, 
and leave in his place a dying child of about his 
years, and of nearly similar personal appearance. 
There is every probability that this was done, and 
it is a remarkable and significant &ct, that&om 
the 81st of May, the day Bellanger spent m the 
Tower, until the 5th of June, there is no record of 
anything connected with the Dauphin, and what 
transpired in his prison. On the las^mentioned 
day, Pdletan received his appointment as physician 
to the Dauphin, and on his first visit on the same 
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eyening, lie found the child in sach a state that he 
immediatelj demanded a consultation with some 
other phjGooian who might share with him the 
responsil^lily of the case. It must be noted that 
Pelletan was entirely unacquainted with the Bau- 
phiui and had nerer seen him. 

In the meanwhilCi a great change had taken 
I^aoe in the patient, as regards his mind and hab- 
its. Desault found the Dauphin oitirelj listlara 
and unobeeryant, and stupid as an idiot, and it 
was not until after weeks of kind a^^weaticm and 
msaij efforts to win him, that he succeeded in gain- 
ing from him the slightest notice. But, on the 
contrary, the patient whom Pdletan found in the 
Tower appeared lively and sociable, and began to 
converse with him, although a stranger, without 
waiting even to be spoken to. This child, as is 
evident from the testimony of those who saw him 
before his death, as well as from the Prods Verbal 
of his phydcians who made the post mortem exam- 
ination of the body, was suffering from a scrolu- 
hiw disease, which had long been undermining 
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bis constitution, and liad, beyond all doubt, xeaohed 
an advanced state weeks before, wben Desault 
declared that in the case of the Dauphin there was 
only the taint of acroifala, and that it had not 
a£fected the constitution* 

On the 8th of June this child died. Let it be 
noted that the surgeons who made the post mortem 
examination, had been strangers to the Dauphin 
hitiierto, and xmacquainted with his person. They 
could not) ih»efi>re, certify to his deatii, nor did 
.they assart that tiiis was the body of the Dauphin. 
They simply extynined the condition of the body 
which tiiey w^re told was his, and made a declara- 
tion as to the state in whidi they found it as 
regards the disease which was the cause of death. 
The only documentary evidence, therefore, of the 
idaitily of the body, is tiie testimony c^Lasne and 
Gomin, and they, beyond doubt, were the creatures 
<^ the Duke de Fh>v6nce, between whom and the 
succession to the throne of France there stood only 
the Dauphin, 

Having shown that it was possible to effect the 
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xeqkOTal of the young Ejng, and to place a dying 
tkaMi in ibe prison, we now proceed to consider 
tiie popoofe ihat ihie was done. 

On ibe day wlien liis death ooonned in ibe 
Temple^ the Committee of Qeneral Sa&ty diaooy- 
eted the eaoape of the Daaphin, and ikefy were 
then employed at the veiy hoar that the child wi» 
dyix^i in sending out agents to intercept tiie fbgi- 
tires. *'The great &et of the escape of the Dan- 
jdiin from the Temple is well established by the 
ardhiTes of the police, where is still preserved Ae 
Older sent ont to the d^Mortm^ts to arrest, <m 
every high road in France, any traveUers bearing 
with them a child of ei^t years or liiereabonts, as 
there had been an escape of royaUsts from tiie 
Teaijfie. This order bears date Jnne 8, 1795, the 
very day of the deali of the child in the Temple." 
In obedience to this order, some arrests were actu- 
ally made, but 90 Dauphin was discovered. He 
had been carried off several days previously, and 
thns got the start of the Committee and their 
conriera 
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Another significant &ct going to prove the ea- 
cape, is, tliat after Hie accession of the Duke de 
Provence to the throne as Lonis XVUJL, and the 
establishment of the royal fionilj in Paris, funeral 
honors were paid to the memory of all the Bonr- 
bons wlio had perished since Hie beginning of the 
revolution, but there were no funeral solemnities 
fcH* Louis ^^TVIL The remains of the unfortunate 
Due d'Engbein, murdered by the order of Napo- 
leon, were taken from the moat of the Chateau of 
Yinc^mes, and placed in a chapel fitted up for tbe 
purpose by the Duchesse d' Angoul^e. To this 
obapel she went once a week to pray for the repose 
of bis souL 

Efforts were also made to discover the renudns 
of Louis XVL, and Marie Antoinette, and the Piin- 
oess Elizabeth. They bad been buried with the 
indiscriminate victims who f^U about that time, in 
the cemetery of the Madeleine, and every care had 
been taken to destroy them, and prevent their 
being afterwards exhumed and identified. But 
some remains were found whicb w^:e represented 
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as those of the royal personages, and these were 
poblidj and solemnly carried to St Denis, and jet 
nothing was done to honor the ashes, and conse- 
crate the memory of Lonis JLViL The diSid that 
died in the Temple was bnried in a well-known 
spot^ and no efforts had been made to destroy Tm 
remains, as in other cases, or to prevent their iden- 
tification. His sister, the Duchesae d^AngoolSme, 
had manifested great respect and affection for the 
ashes of her oonsin, the Due d'Enghein, and it 
wonld seem probable and but natural that she 
would exhibit at least as much affecticm £»: her 
brother, the innocent and suffering child who had 
shared her captivity, and with whom she had 
passed through such memorable scenes of anguish 
and terror. But the truth is that the Duchesse did 
not believe that he died in the Temple. On the 
contrary, she knew that he escaped; she knew he 
was stiU living, as she afterwards plainly and un- 
equivocally declared. 

Nor did it escape notice and observation at the 
timci that this omission of all respect to the mem- 
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017 of the Daaphin was lemaikable and significant 
The puUic (S{)eeiLlated up(m the &ct^ and it was 
everywhere talked of as evidence that the Danphin 
was living. But tl^se speculations and suspicions 
were allayed and forgotten by the stirring events 
of 1816, when Napoleon again returned to France, 
and the Bourbons were forced to make their es-t 
cape. The hundred days passed however, and 
Louis XVm. entered the capital once more in 
triumph. When public affidrs histd again become 
settled, the question again stirred the public mind — 
why has nothing been done to honor the memory 
of the martyred Dauphin? Consequently, a law 
was passed by the two Chambers, providing that a 
monument should be erected in the name of the 
nation, and at the public expense, to the memory 
of Louis XVil. A royal ordinance was issued by 
the King for the erection of this monument in the 
church of the Madeleine, and a distinguished 
sculptor employed to furnish the design and exe- 
cute it An epitaph was also prepared to be in- - 
scribed upon the monument^ and at length it 
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« 

seemed tbat the yoong King's ■dSBringB and desA 
w«are to be q^^nrqprii^efy oonuMmosated* B^ 
after ell tiiis, the Usw was not oarried inio eftet^ 
no mOBoment was ereoled, no insoripticHi marfcod 
the restii^-plaoe of tiie Dauphin, to tell to the 
passer-by the virtues, the cruel stiflbri&gB, and the 
lamenled death of Louis XYIL 

It has been stated that the Duchesse d'Angou- 
Ume knew that her brother had eseaped from the 
Temi^e, and was still Hting. It is not our par- 
pose to enter into the detaik of the evidence which 
Mr. Bjtamon has given. For l^em we le&r tiie 
reader to his bode Btit it may be here staled 
that in the affidavit procured frc»n Mrs. ]&x)wn'of 
New Oileans, there is clear evidence thsA the 
Duchesse believed and knew that her brother was 
living in the year 1806 or 1807. Mrs. Brown was 
formerly the wife of Joseph Deboit, the secretary 
to the Count d' Artois, who, at one period, resided 
at Holyrood House, in Edinburgh. In conse* 
quence of the situation of her husband in the 
Bourbon family, Mrs. Brown knew well, and inti- 
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matdy, the Duehease d' AngouISme. Her Iitisbaiid 
had told her of the escape of the DaapMn, and 
that he was stOl liyiBg in America. She^ &ere- 
fore, '' asked the Dnchesse her opinion ree^)ectiBg 
her bio&er's fete. The Dnchesse relied ^t she 
knew he was aliye, and safe in America." 

With this knowledge on the part of his sister, 
and his nnde, the Emg, it is easy to recondle I2ie 
otherwise inezj^icaUe &ets jiist namited^ in re* 
jgad to the refosal aad neglect to pay fcuoeasd 
lionors to the Dani^nn, and to erect a monument 
to his memory. Evetything thxis fyx aaoertained 
&em the pnUic and priTate history of the ^niisi, 
lei^ds inevitably to the ccmdnsion^ihat the I^tiophiii 
did not dk, as al^ed, in the Temf^, but tl«8t he 
was safely carried oSL 



XII. 

f (I isttirliin Hffttstt ttt ^Mtxin. 

TN the taxOm inyestigatioii of ifadbi interesta^ 
-^ iuaUsaofitl problem, we are led to Ae omohi 
0ion that Louis AVll, after his removal from &e 
Temple, was bxni^ oyer to Hm ooon^, and 
bjr the reiy Ckmmiiasary, M. Betlaogear, who was 
yfiSx hua in him priscm one day thaat the first of 
Jmiei endeavoring to interest and amuse him wi& 
his drawings which he had carried wiih him for 
Ijbat pnrpdee. A writer in Putnam's MonlMj, — 
Febmazy, 1864--sajs; 

« We do not claim £3r this pr<qpoffltion a&ytim^ 
inore iha& the snm of probabilities whi^ arise 
fiom previoosand sabseqiD^t history. From the 
nature of the transaetJon, as a secret mission, we 
do not ^q^eot to find Ihe name of tiieship, or a 
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history of the voyage, or a publicly authenticated 
rec<»d of the Barnes of the persons in charge of 
tiie chiM. What is certain is, that the ambitious 
and unscrupulous Duke de Provence found his 
brother, Louis XYL, and the Dauphin^ in his path 
to the throne of France ; that he connived at the 
Bevolution, so &r as it tended to remove his 
brother out of his way ; that, without authority 
of law or precedent, he set up his own court, and . 
issued his prodamailions as Begent, after his 
brother was bdieaded; that the Dauphin was 
still ill his way; that Desacdt, the most emi- 
nent physician df France, had been in attend- 
ance on the Dauphin for nearly Ijie whole of the 
monl^ of May — and let it be known that, although 
he found the Dauphin suffering under mental im- 
becilily, and tumors on the knees and wrists, as 
the result of long confinemait and bad treatment^ 
he did not ccHisider his physical constituticni essen- 
tially impaired, or his life in danger; that, conse* 
qu^itly, it was naturally expected the Dauphin 
would be restored to healdi under the treatment 
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o£ Desault ; that Desault, irhen aaked.one day, on 
leaving liis patiisnt, if be thought the diild -would 
die, expresnd himaelf hi a low voice, that he 
feared there were thoae who wM^d him d^d; 
that Desaolt died on the Slat of Maj, in a myste- 
lions manner, and that Abeill^ his pnpil, said he 
was pdsoned; that the Bnke de Proyenee in- 
trigued sacoessftillj to get his own tods in and 
about the Temple, till th^ had possession and 
oontrolof the person of the Dauphin; thatBdlan- 
ger, his employ^ in the arts of painting and de> 
sign, obtained tiie plaee of &e Commissary of the 
Tmnpfe, under the Ccmvention, surrounded by 
his associates in and outside of tbe prison ; that he 
was alone wilb the Dauphin a wbole day, indud- 
ing a night, seeking and succeeding to amuse &e 
child with specim^os of his art ; and lliat on tiie 
&k of June, tiie very day whw tiie cldld in tiie 
Temple died, the whole pdice of France was put 
on liie qui vive^ by order of agents of the Ccmr^i- 
lion, to arrest any trarelleis on &e high rcrnds, 
beaiing a child wx& them of ei^t years old on 
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mxxce, as some of the lojal funilj had escaped 
£rom the Temple." 

In the year 1795 a Er^i^ fimily, consisting of 
a gentleman, kdj, and two children, arrived at 
Albany, directly ftom France. They called them- 
selves De Jardin, or De Jourdan. The mah and 
wcnnan were not considered to be husband and 
wife, and there was scnnething mysterions in re- 
gard to the children, who were kept closely in the 
house, and never taken out in public. The girl 
was the elderi and was called Louise. The boy, 
some nine or ten years of i^, was called simply. 
Monsieur Louk. About this child there was 
something peculiar. On one occasion a lady now 
living, called with her mother on Madame de 
Jardia, and was introduced into the room where 
the children were. The girl was affable, and lively, 
and accessible, while the boy seemed shy, and 
silent^ paying no attention to the others who were 
eig'oying themselves together after the manner of 
children, but keeping himself aloof from them. 
Tbid lady represented heawelf as maid-ofhonor to 
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Marie AnUnnette, from wlioin die was separated 
as the rc^al fionilj were going to thekpriscm in 
the Temple. After remajning a nhort time in 
Albany, the De Jardins suddenly disappeared, 
leaving no due to their business or their destina* 
tion. 

During the same year there appeared on the 
hunting-grounds of the Iroquois, near Lake George, 
two Frenchmen, one of them aj^Murently a Bomirfi 
priest, haying with them a sickly boy, in a state <3i 
mental imbecility, wh<»n they left among the In- 
dians. An aged and respectable Indian duef now 
living, was present when tliis occurred. Bring 
well acquainted with &e French language, he con* 
versed with these strangers, and learned that the 
boy was bom in France. That boy was adopted 
by Thomas Williams, an Iroquois ohie£ 

In additicm to this, there are several minor cir- 
cumstances which, taken in connection witii other 
ascertained &cts, go to show that the Dauphin was 
brought to this country. The royal femUy of 
France have always known and believed this 
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The Duchesse d' Angoxdtoie positively declared it 
to the wife of the secretary of tJie Ooimt d' Artois, 
and that lady, Mra Brown, lias repeatedly men- 
tioned it during the last :§fteen years, in speaking 
of her own eventftd history. In the year 1848, a 
paragraph appeared in a southern paper to the 
eflfect that an aged and respectable French gentle- 
man named Bellanger died in New Orleans, who 
made the disclosure on his death-bed, that he waft 
the perscm who aided the escape of the Dauphin 
£x>m the Temple, that he brought him to America 
and placed him among the Indians, by whom he 
was adopted, and that this person was now living, 
and known as Eleazar Williams, a missionary 
among the Oneida Indiana This — ^if the story be 
true— mtist have been the same Bellanger who was 
admitted into the Temple as a Commissary on the 
1st of June, and who was also spoken of by the 
Duchesse d'AngoulSme in her coQmmnications on 
the subject with Mrs. Brown, the wife of the secre- 
tary of the Coxmt d' Artois. 
And this brings us down to the year 1841, and 
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to the disdosores wluch were made to Mr. Wil- 
liAins on tiiia sabject, bj the Prince de JoinyiHe. 
That the Prinoe knew of the ezbtenoe, an^ posi- 
tion, and empbymmtB of Mr. Williams long before 
his interviews willi him, is perfeeilj eyidenl He 
made inqniries £>r him and about him in New 
York before he set ont on his journey westward, 
and <m the way, and especially of the commander 
of the steamer in whidi he made the passage from 
Bofikx 

It was in October, 1841, that Mr. Williams first 
met the Prince de JoinTille. He was then on his 
way to Qxeen Bay, and was awaiting at Mackinao 
the airiyal of the steamer which was to convey 
him thither. The Prince was on board ibia steam- 
er, and on reaching Mackinac he went ashore, with 
his suite, to visit some natural curiosities in the 
neighborhood. While waiting for the return of 
this distinguished party, Captain Shook, the com- 
mander of the steamer, told Mr. Williams that the 
Prince had been making inquiries of him concern- 
ing a Eev. Mr. Williams. After they were all on 
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board, and fidrly xmder way again, the Captain 
again appioaohed Mr. Williams, and said to him 
that the Prince desired to become acquainted uri&L 
him. Tolhisheiinllin^y asB^ted, ofcouiBe, and 
Captain Shook letomed, bringing the Prince with 
him. The introduction was remarkable in ihat 
ihe Prince de Joinville " not only started with evi- 
dent and inyolnntary snrprise when he saw Mr. 
Williams, but there was' a great agitation in his 
iaoe and manner, a slight paleness and a quiy^ing 
of the Up," which was remarked at the time, and 
which was noticed both by Mr. WxUiams and 
Captain Shook. During the remainder of the voy- 
age the attention and res^pect shown by the Prince 
to the humble missionary, seemed to be noticed 
not only by the passengers, but also by the attend- 
ants of the Prince. 

Much conversation occurred between the parties, 
and filled up the remaining hours of the passage, 
until tiiey lauded at Green Bay. The conversation 
turned chiefly on the French settlem^its in Amer- 
ica, and the loss of the French possessions in Can- 
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ada^ aad gaok kindred topics in which tibe Prince 
might be supposed to take an interest 

On ibeii aniyal at Gteen Bay, the Prince le- 
quested Mr. Willivns to give him a private inter- 
view, as he had some matters of great impoitance 
to communicate to him« Aoooxdingbry ^* Wil- 
liams repaired to the Prince's lodgings in the even- 
ing, and was received by him alona He then 
proceeded, after exacfebg tcom him a pledge of 
seqreey, to make the disdosores of his zoyal birdi, 
telling him that he was the son of Louis XYL and 
Marie Antoinette^ — ihe Daophin, — ^&e King^ Louis 
XYK "The Prince also laid befoxeUma&)CU- 
mentfbr his signature^ Ihe porport of which was "a 
solemn abdication <^ the croim of France in &vor 
of Louis Philippe, by Charles Louis, the son of 
Louis XYL," ''with a minute specification, in legal 
phrase(^k>gy, of the conditions, and consid^^tions, 
and provisos, xxpon which Hie abdication was made. 
These oonditions were, in biie:^ Ihat a jHincdy 
establishment should be secured to him either in 
this countiy or in France at his c^on, and Hiat 
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Louis Fhilq)pe would pledge himself on liis part^ 
to secuie the restoration, or an equivalent for it, (^ , 
all the private property of the royal &mil j righir 
fiilly bdonging to hinii whieh had been confhcated 
in Eranoe dnring the Bevolationi or in any way 
got into other hands.^ 

Mr. Williams' decision, after long and painM 
consideration, was iSksA he wonld not alienate the 
rights which pertained to him hj bhrtib, and sacri- 
fice the interests of his &anij ; and he, l3ierefi>ie^ 
refosed to pnt his name to the docmnent 

The mission of tiie Prince de JoinviOei by whafe- 
ever motives or policy it was prompted, fidled; and 
when the aoconnt of his overtures was made pub- 
lic, it wonld, of conrse, be denied. There weflce no 
witnesses-4he interview was private— 4he doca- 
ment was retained in the hands of the Prince, aad 
there were no means by which Mr. Williams ooold 
verify the statements which he had made. As 
might have been expected, the Prince did deny 
the account when it reached him; but with alack 

of wisdom aad foreoght, he said too much in his 

24 
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denifa, and several witneBflee of most credible char- 
actereame forward and impeached Ids statements. 
They proved that he not only stated wlxat was 
ftlse, Init wliat lie knew to be imtroe. And the 
ooDseqoenee has been, that his denial bas served to 

strengthen Hie daims of Mr. Williams. lilsB iiie 
«dt of Beanchesne, wbicb was designed to pro ve 

ibe death of the Daapbin in the Traqde, and 
winch, by provii« too mndi, made it certain tiiat 
be did not die there, but escaped, so the Prince de 
Jdnville's denial of tbe rtatraients of Mr. Wil* 
Mams as to wbat took place between I3iem at their 
iaterview ist Green Bay, rendero it more probable, 
if w>t absohitely certain, ^hat what Mr. Williams 

says is entirely troa 

Nbwl^ na add to this, other &cts whidi have 
bem discovered, having a bearing upon lUs qnes- 
tion of the identity of Mr. Williams and Louis 
XYH Mrs. Brown of New Orleans, for several 
years an inmate of the royal &mily in their ezile, 
and intimate witii the Duchesse d' Angonl^ne, tes- 
tifies that in the year 1817, she was livii^ in the 
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same house with Mrs. Ohamberlaw, wife to tike 
Secretary of the Count de Coigny, who had lived 
with the Count de Provence during his residence 
in Edinburgh. !Mrs. Chambeilaw told her that 
some time before, she had heard la the Tmliaries 
that the Dauphin was aUve, that a man named 
Bellanger had carried him to Philadelphia, and 
that he was then known by the name of Williams. 
She adds, that she thinks that the Christian name 
was Eleazar. Mrs. Chamberlaw also told her that 
Williams was a missionary among the Indians, 
and that the royal &mily said he was incoinpetent 
to reign, and his accession to the throne would 
only complicate the difficulties of the times, and 
prejudice, still more, the interests of the Bourbons. 
Agaii^ Mr. Geor^Sumner, abrotherof the United 
States Senator £rom Massachusetts, happened to 
meet, in the year 1846, at Brest, one of the officers 
who was in the suite of the Prince de Joinville, 
during his visit to Green Bay. The conversation 
turning upcm that visit, he told Mr. Sumner, look- 
ing cautbusly round, as he spoke, — "that there 
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was flomeihing veiy singalar in tiie American trip 
of llie Prinoe, wlio went out of his way to meet an 
old man among the Indians, who had yeij mudi 
of a Bonrbon aspect, and who was spoken of as 
the son of Lonis XVL" 

There is another &ct which has a bearing upon 
this problenii and that is that an affidavit was pio- 
cnred, in March 1858, fix)m the reputed Indian 
mother of Mr. Williams, in which she is r^re- 
sented as testifying that he is her son, and that 
she knows his pretensions to be the Dauphin are 
false. This affidavit was procured by the Bey. 
Mr. Marooux, a Bomish priest at St Begis, where 
Mrs. Williams resides. He acted as interpreter- 
she not understanding English — and put the ques- 
.ti<His to her in the Indian language, and thrai trans- 
lated them into the English. Subsequent! j to the 
making of this affidavit, which was sent to France^ 
and thence transmitted to this country, and pub- 
lished, she was again called upon by a fiiend of 
Mr. Hanson's, and she then denied the main state- 
i¥ients Qf her fgrm^ affidavit^ and declared ibskt 
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slie was not his mother, but that Meazar Williams 
was her adopted sorij and that the priest, Marconz, 
had £ilidfied her statement, — that he had put 
words into her mouth which she never uttered, — 
and thus demonstrating that — ^for some reason or 
another — ^th^:e were parties interested in opposing 
the claims of Mr. Williams. The crime of which 
Marcoux was guilty is subcnTiation o/perfwn/j and 
for a Clime of such blackness there must have 
been a motive. 

But aside fix>m this kind of testimony, there are 
certain personal marks and evidences about Mr. 
Williams which correspond, in a wonderM man- 
ner, with what the Dauphin must exhibit, if alive. 
He is evidently not an Indian, or of Indian blood. 
Personal examinations made by our most distin- 
guished physicians, prove this. As evidently he 
is of European descent, and French. He bears a 
striking resemblance to the Bourbon &milyi as 
testified by artists, and others &miliar with the 
pictures of that £unily. The formation of the 
loiirer jaw, and ears, the shape of the nose, the 
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oolor of the eyes, the neck and head, — in fine, the 
whole person of Mr. Williams answers exacflj, 
and in minute partienlais, to the features and form 
which nrasi have belonged to the Dauphin, if he 
grew to the stature of manhood. The ChevaEer 
Fagnani, who was personally acquainted with the 
Sicilian and Spanish Bourbons, who are doselj 
allied with those of France, and of whom he has 
painted no less than ten portraits, bears the follow- 
ing testimony: — 

" Whm I first saw Mr. Williams, I was more 
particularlj impressed with his resemblance to the 
portraits of Louis XVL and XVm., and the gen- 
eral Bourbonic outline of his &ce and head. As 
I conversed with him, I noticed several physiog- 
nomical details, which rendered the resemblance 
to the fiunily more striking. The upper part of 
his fiu5e is decidedly of a Bourbon cast, while the 
mouth and lower part resemble the house of 
Hapsburg. I also observed, to my surprise, that 
many of his gestures were similar to those peculiar 
to Ihe Bourbon race." 
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There are other marks about the person of Mr. 
Williairis, such as scars on his knees, wrists, and 
elbows, and over his left eye, and inoculation 
marks oh his arm, which tend to identify him with 
the Dauphin. 

But as it is not oux purpose to go oyer Hie 
whole ground of argument, but simply to indicate 
its range and extent, with the expectation ti^tt the 
reader will seek fuller information in the book of 
Mr. Hanson, we shall leave the subject here, not^ 
however, without expressing our interest in tiiis 
great problem^ and our belief that enough has 
abieadj been shown of the claiois of Mr. Williams, 
in the book to whidi we are indebted for this in< 
f<H3nation, to make it, at least, highly probable 
that in the person of the Bev. Eleazar Williams 
exists Louis X VIL 



XIII. 

€\ttlntU €ntiiii. 

As the tide of Bevolotion xoUed on, wildly 
sweeiung away the last vestiges of sookl or- 
der and secoiityi it lia{^)ened that the ascendency 
was acqniied hy Marat^ as the inflnenoe of l2ia 
other leaders dedlinedi and power and plaee 
passed oyer from one &otion to anoflier. Hie 
estimate whioh Marat placed ixpon himsdf and tiie 
motives by whioh he was go^med in Ae head- 
long career of madnefls and carnage whose end 
was steeped in his own Uood— -appears in the fol- 
lowing address of his which was published in the 
" Eriend of the People" :— 

*'I pray my readers to pardon me if I speak to- 
day of myself for it is neither throng vanity nor 
fitoity, but a desire of being more serviceable to 
the public welfiire. How can it be a crime in me 
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to show myself in mv true colors, when the ene- 
mies of lil)erty unceasingly represent me as a mad- 
man, a cannibal, a tiger thirsting for blood, in 
ordOT to prev^it my doing good ? Bom with a 
sensitiye heart, a fiery imaginati<m, a frank and 
impetuona character, a right mind, a heart that 
eagerly drank in siXL exalted passions, especially 
the love of glory; brought up in my father's 
house with the taiderest care, I arrived at man- 
hood without having ever abandoned myself to 
the fury of my passions. At twenty-one years of 
age I was pure, and had long giv^i myself up to 
study and meditation. 

"I owe to nature the stamp of my character, 
but it is to my mother I owe the development of 
my character ; and she it was who implanted in 
my heart the love of justice and humanity. All 
the alms she bestowed on the poor passed through 
my hands, and the accent of interest with which 
she addressed them inspired me, at an early age, 
with pity equal to her own. At eight years of 
age, I could not bear the sight of any ill-treatment 
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ezercified towards any of m j fellow creatweSy and 
the sight of oraelty and injustioe exdted my anger 
88 though it had been a penBonal outrage. 

^Daring my earlj youth my body was feeble; 
and I never knew ^ joy, the heedlessnesSi or the 
sports of children. Dooile and stadions^ my mas- 
ters obtained eyeiything ftcnn me by kindness ; I 
never was pxmiidied but onoe, I was ihm eleven 
years of i^; the pnniidmient was unjnsk I had 
been shot up in my rocmi ; I opmed the window 
'and sprang out into the street 

'^ At this age the love of glory was my principal 
passion. At five years I shobld have wished to 
beaschodmaster; at fifteen, a professor; at eigh- 
teen, an author; at twenty, a creative genius ; as 
I now am ambitious of the glory of immolating 
myself for my country. Thoughtful from my 
youth, mental labor has become^ my only want, 
even during illness. My choicest pleasures have 
been found in meditation ; in those peaceM mo- 
ments when the mind contemplates with admira- 
tion the spectade of the heavens, or when it seems 
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to listen in silenoe, and weigh in the balance Ihe 
real felicity of the vanity of hmnan grandeur, 
pierce the sombre future, inquire the fete of man 
bqrond the tomb, and consider with restless curi- 
osity eternal destiny. I have passed five-aiwi- 
twenty years in retirement and in the perusal and 
consideration of the best authors, on morals, phi- 
losophy, and policy, in order to deduce the wisest 
conclusions. In e^t volumes of metajAiysics, 
twenty of physical sciences, I have been actuated 
by a sincere desire of being useM to humanity ; a 
hoty respect for the truth, and the knowledge of 
how limited is human wisdom. The quadra of 
the Corps SdervUfique^ d'Alembert, Oondorcet, La 
Place, Lalande, Monge, Lavoisier wish to be alone, 
and I could not even pronounce the titles of my 
works. During five years I groaned beneath this 
cowardly oppression, when the Eevolution an- 
nounced herself by the Convocation of th^ States 
General. I soon saw whither things were tending, 
and I b^an to entertain the hope of at length 
beholding humanity avenged, of aiding in burst- 
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ing her fetters, and of monntmg to my right 
place. 

*> Thifl.was bat a bri^t dreani, and it was ready 
to diaedpate. A omel ilhiesa ihreat^ed to htirrjr 
me to the tomb; bat onwilling to qoit this hlb 
wiihoat haying dxmt something for hnmanitjr, I 
composed on my bed of pain Ihe Offering to ike ^ 
Peopk. Beatored to health, I only thooght how I 
ooold be nseM to the amae of freedom; and yet 
ihey aoense me of haying sold myself — ^I who 
could amass millions by merely selling my silence, 
and I am in poyerty and want" 

There is something moamfal in the spectacle of 
a man influenced, peryerted and misled by a supe- 
rior intellect) and his restless energies and actiy- 
ities employed under such domination, in the 
work of mischief It is sad enou^ when an 
honest, bat insane fimaticism impels a man to 
deeds of injustice or cruelty. But when we see 
the leader — the master-mind, — the controlling 
spirit and impulse of a reyolati(Mi in which car- 
nage, and lust, and eyeiy crime are let loose apon ^ 
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society, then our feelings are not of pity and com- 
pas^nate sympathy but of indignant and out- 
raged hunumity. The emotion of sorrow and pity 
passes away into the feeling of contempt and hor- 
ror. We cease to compassionate; we learn to 
fed the impulse of revenge, the deep^ stem passion 
of hate. 

Such a monster of crime was Marat His life 
was humble and laborious, and his poyerty was 
real, his daily subsistence depending upon his 
writing. Unceasing mental exertion carried on 
through the day, and a large portion of the night, 
ill health, restless activities, a demoniac hatred of 
the existing order of society, and a boundless am- 
bition to rule, — all lliese kept his mind in a per- 
petual fever of unrest, and inflamed his blood to 
such a pitch that nothing but the flowing blood of 
those he accounted enemies could cool its raging 
fires. His ill health frequently kept him con- 
fined to his bed, but even there he was constantly 
and eagerly working onwards to the end. He 
wrote with great &cility and rapidity, and his in- 
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flammatoiy addresses and appeals were printed, 
soattered, and posted tlrronghout Paris. He liad 
no repose, no interyals of relaxation, no seascms, 
and no disposition for calm reflection, irben he 
might weigh, and consider, and balance, one 
against .the other, ibe great principles and interests 
which formed the subjects of discussion imd the 
tii^nes of the addresses and exciting appeals whidi 
were daily issuing fix)m the obscure and dilapidat- 
ed house in ibe Bue des Cordeliers, where he had 
his lodgings. He Hyed amidst the madd^ud and 
maddening excitements of that era of the revolu- 
tion in which the riot of accusation, denouncement^ 
and carnage was most horrible. 

While Paris was tiius agitated with the ccmvul- 
sions and horrors of a new reyolution which threat- 
ened to oyertum the republic, as the monard^ 
had been crushed and swept away,' tiiaro was hy- 
ing at Caen, in Normandy, a yotmg girl, the 
grand-daughter of the poet Cc^neiUe, who was des- 
tined,* by Proyidmoe, to change the cuii:est of 1^ 
xeyoluticm by intexposmg her own &ebfe arm and 
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her jormg life among the eyents and agencies 
which were then sweeping onwards everything in 
France, as the floating drift is carried onwards by 
^flood. 

The city of Caen, ihe capital of the province, 
was at tiiis time the head-quarters and the phief 
gathering-jdace of the Girondist party in Norman- 
dy. The stmg^e of the Gkondists in the Con- 
vention had exlubited on their part a daring 
eonxi^ and constancy, as wdl as wonderM elo- 
qnoace. TI^ Jacobins were employing evexy 
eaergy to gain the aacendencr^ in carder to predp- 
itate the country into deeper anandiy and bloodier 
carnage. The straggle was mighty and convul- 
sive. The deputies in the Convention were over- 
awed by the mob of the &ubouig8, and the legal 
sovereignly of the nali<»i displaced by the tyranny 
of the muhitode intoxicated with excess of. riot 
and blood Denunciations and arbitrary imprison* 
ments — a«ia8sinati<ms and conapirades — iosur- 
reotions and piblic executicms— it was by such 
oatn^^ as these that Paris was wrenched and dig- 
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traoted, while the distant pioyinoes, also, felt the 
impulse in every. social interest^ and on erery 
sacred heartL 19ie Girondists wtse ei^^elled ftom 
the Assembly. Several of their pvoHiinentleadeBB 
had been made viotims, and ibe very '^diegs and 
leprosy of the people "were in the ascendant Se- 
dition was victorions over the laws, and tiliere was 
not enon^ of the power of virtue and patriotism 
remaining to punidi the wrong and footect the 
right It was a horrid reign c^ anarchy, q>olia- 
tion, and assasnnation, which threatened to sweep 
away all independence, pr(^>erty, liberty and lifid, 
not only at the capital, but in the provinces. 

This state of things at Paris had made Nor- 
mandy and the city of Caen the gathering-place of 
the proscribed and fugitive deputies. Here they 
appealed to liberty against oppression, and by 
their rmumstrances and protestations they had 
^aMndled the enthusiasm and indignation of the 
people to such an actent that the name of Marat 
had become synonymous with ev^y crime, and 
could not be mentioned without the deepest and 
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most earnest ezpressions of execration and hor- 
ror. 

Before the fall of the King, Lonis XVI, the 
djy of Bon^i had offered him an asylnm fix)m his 
enemies. The interests of all this portion of 
Eranee being commercial and agricoltnral, natu- 
rally induced the people to desire peace, and the 
establishment of the goyemment on such a basis 
as would secure liberty and the preservation of the 
rights of the people, and thereby prosperity. Be- 
fiidec^ they were attached to Louis XYI., and his 
execution had saddened and grieved them, as well 
as outraged their conception of justice and human- 
ity. Hence it was that they received the Girondt 
ists with so much favor and consideration, and 
axdentiy wished the restoration of that influence 
and control at which the Grirondists were aiming. 

The Girondists in Caen were living together in 
' the old palace which had been the hall of the fed- 
eralist government. Here they collected assem- 
blies of the people, including evai the women, and 

addressed tiiem in elocjuent appeals, exciting them 
22 
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-to avenge the mxirder of ihoae biaTe men who liad 
fijlen yktinui to the opposing fisMStion,— 4he heioes 
of the Qironde, — the martyrs of liberty. Among 
ihe ir(»nen who Tentored to be present at Ihese 
meetingB) was Charlotte Ckxrda j, who listened to 
iheir harangues in silence, bat evidently with in- 
ereafflBg interest and enthusiasm* 

The &ther of this young girl was Eran9ois de 
Oorday d'Aimont, a counky gentl^nen oi good 
fionfly but poosr. By l^rth and education he 
ranked widi the nobility, but his poverty reduced 
him to the oonditicm of Ihe peasant* Like most 
perscms in his situation; he had a certain pride Of 
■birdi, and reverence ion the fiunily name, while he 
entertained a hope, or a vague ezpectatiooi that in 
some way he might regain fortune, and so recov^ 
the position in society to which his rank entitled 
him. He was the possessor of a small domain 
which could not be alienated from his funily, and 
from which he gfdned, with some difficulty, a toleis 
able subsistence for those who were dependent upon 
him. In addition to his agricultural occupationSi 
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hB cultiyated, to some extent, his taste for litera- 
ture, and devoted a very considerable portion of 
his time and attention to politics. His condition 
of poverty and inaction made liim an earnest revo- 
lutionist. Weary of the superstitions and liypoc* 
rides of those who professed to be religious, and 
eq)ecially of many who occupied high places in 
the church, he became an ardent phihsophet — the 
current term for atheist — ^but his ardor, his princi- 
ples, and his activities in the cause, all &iled to 
give him consideration and influence in the revolu- 
tion. It was his lot to waste himself in obscurity, 
while an increasing femily was growing up around 
him. When he looked upon his five children, he 
lat more acutety the presence of poverty, and 
grew more and more dissatisfied with himsel£ 
While several of his children were still young, the 
wife of M. de Oorday died, and left him still to 
struggle with the unfiivoring elem^ts. 

After the death of her mother, Charlotte and 
her sisters lived for several years on their little 
estate, without much care or instruction on the 
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part of their sole protector. Like the other joxmg 
girlfl of Normandy, they were employed in culti- 
vating the garden, and in the harder and mder 
occupationfl of £eunning. At length, neoessity com- 
pelled the &ther to flq[>arate fr<Hn his danghteiSy 
who were sent to a monastery in Caen, whidi was 
presided oyer by Madame Belzonoe. This estab- 
lishment was btiilt in the year 1066, by Matilda, 
the wife of William the Conqueror. Bdng unoc- 
cupied and neglected for a long time, it fell into 
ruins, but in 1780 it was restored in all its original 
magnificence, and is now one of the finest public 
buildings in the dty of Caen. 

When Charlotte entered upon this n^ir life A& 
was in her fourteenth year. THese^oonyents were 
then really Christian houses, iu which the wcHnen 
liyed apart firom the world, but yet not cut off 
firom the knowledge of what was going on, or ey&i 
fix>m sharing in the affiurs. of life, if they chose. 
Here Charlotte was employed in the usual duties <^ 
monastic life, dialing in the enjoyment of oom* 
panionship and friendship, and cultiyaiting ber 
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meirtal and moral powers. She was ardent and im- 
paasicmed, and moved by sucli imptdses slie became 
an entiinsiadt in lier religion. Tender, enthnsiastio, 
and ima^atiYe, sbe became a model of piely, and 
dreamed of ending her days in this abode where 
she had found repose, friendship, and happiness. 

This dream, however, did not last Her strong 
feelings, and independent waji^ of thought, aided 
by the sceptical and atheistic influences which sur- 
rcwmded her on every side, soon led her away from 
tiie -simplicity of the Christian fidth, and awakenM 
those vague but potent longings and anticipations 
which made her rapid career so memorable and so 
mournful Her rank, intelligence and beauty, 
made her a favorite with the abbess, Madame Bel- 
zunce, and she was admitted to such social gather- 
ings as were permitted in those times even within 
the walls of the convent Thus she lived until she 
was nineteen, passing through a gradual develop- 
ment of mind and person — intelligent, attractive, 
andbeautiM. 

At this time the monasteries and other rdigious 
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booieB weie suppressed, and Charlotte mB^ there- 
foroi set loose horn her aoonstcnned empkymeois 
and coB^wnionship. Meanwhile, the condition of 
affidrs had not at all improved at home. Qor 
father was still inactiye and poor. Her two 
brotheis, who had attached th^nselves to die side 
of Louis XYL, had emigrated. One of her sisters 
was dead, and tiie^other had the managem^it of 
her other's household. Madame de Bretteville, an 
aunt of the young girl, residing at Ckien, in com* 
paratire poverty and obscurity, ofEsred to receive 
Gbarlotto into h&r house. Here she became the 
companion and domest^ assistant of h^ aged and 
infirm relative, exhibiting her gratitude for the 
protection which she received by the kind offices 
which she paid her aunt, and the respect whidi 
she accorded to her and to her opinions. The" 
remnants of the nebility still kept up their old 
habits of association, and there was something of 
the anden r^ime still existing about Caen. Their 
meetings were tolerated, and they were fredy 
allowed to console one another in the misfortunes 
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whidi lutd orertaken them, and to look forward, 
mik wkafceyer hope they eould, to brighter bxA 
happier days. Charlotte had no sympatiby or 
respect fyr these opinions, but her regard and sense 
of obligation towards her TeneraUe rdative made 
her anxious to bjoloyt an outward respect^ while at 
heart she was a thorough revolutionist 

In suoh quiet {md seclusion months passed 
away, without any occurrence to interrupt the 
tedium of life. Charlotte employed her time in 
reading and reflection, feee from restraint Her 
opinions and studies were not interfered with or 
thwarted. Her age and temperament inclined her 
to the perusal of romances in which she fouxtd. 
scope and employment for a lively imagination, 
while her more serious studies and thoughts were 
given to philosophy and history. The works of 
Eousseau, of Baynal and Plutarch, were her con- 
stant companions. Yet while her imagination was 
thus wanned by solitude and by ^ peddiar cast 
of her stadies, she preserved her pnzity of mind 
and maintained tbestcieteBt propriety of ocrBchiotir 
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1% was a neoesshj of her natoie to lore and to be 
lofveA, and while she often inspired the passion, 
and was herself mored by its first impnlses, yet 
her circnmstances of dependance and poverty, and 
her modesty and reserve, kept her fiom all demon- 
strations of partiality and afiectidn, and she was 
i^;arded by her few companions as cold and im- 
impressible. Her loye ihns restrained and re- 
tnilQod, transferred ilself to a new ideal, and be- 
came a vague, yet sublime devotion to patriotism. 
The deep affections of her heart which she would 
have poured out upon some individual — ^had her 
circumstances been otherwise — ^were now concen- 
Irate^ with intense ardor, upon her country, and 
she conceived the strange purpose of sacrificing 
her life for the public good. This single idea pos- 
sessed her imnd and occupied her thoughts and 
shaped aH her plans. She was familiar with tiie 
story of the suflferings of her countrymen: — ^flie 
persecutions and proscriptions which had driven 
out the Girondists fixMn Paris, and the mercileife 
tyranny Marat and his &ction were exezt^sing* 
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She felt as if all these blows directed against her 
country were concentrated in her own stricken 
hearty touching her with feelings of anguish and 
despair, and at the same time, inspiring her with 
courage and daring. She foresaw the ruin oi 
Francis — she fcdlowed, with her eye, the victims 
whcwn the tyrant was crowding upon the bloody 
scaffold — she discerned the tyrant himself — she 
resolyed to be avenged upon the one and to 
punifib the other, in order that she might save her 
bleeding land. She pondered for many days over 
the vague determination of her heart, wilhout 
dearly resolving on what deed her coimtry re- 
quired at her hands, which link of crime it was 
most urgent to cut through. She considered all 
the circumstances of ihe times, all the actors in th^ 
drama then going on, in order that her courage 
might not be fruitless, nor her blood spilled in 
tain. 
Charlotte Corday had now reached her twenty- 
* fourth year. She was tall and finely formed, and 
possessed a natural grace and dignity which dis- 
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played itself in aH her 8t^ and actions. Ha^ 
oonqplezioni whfle it exhibited the deeper and 
wanner tints of the south, was lighted up and 
beautified with the dearer oolor of the north, ai^ 
her projecting ohiui divided by a deq> dimple, 
gave to the lower part of her &ce a character of 
resolution and firmness which contrasted with the 
perfectly feminine contour of het loyely &ce. Her 
hair was of peculiar richness and beauty. When 
ieiebefaed aronnd her head, or arranged in dusters 
on eadi side of her brows, it seemed black, wMe 
the ends of the tresses, under a dear light, were of 
a deq> and lustrous goldrcolor. Her eyesf, too, -nr^re 
of a oolor variable like the wave which boirows 
its tint firom the shadow or the light-^blue whw 
she reflected, almost black when lighted up with 
emotion. Long, black eyelashes gave the appear- 
ance of depth and earnestness to the glance of her 
large eyes. Her mouth was Grecian, with wdl- 
defined lips, whose es^ression, fluctuating between 
tenderness and severity, seemed formed equally to 
breatl^ of love and happiness, or of patriotism 
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and heroic devotion. Her nose was well formed, 
and Iier jBrm oval cheeks had all the freshness of 
youth and health. Her skin was of that delicate 
and transparent healthiness thlx)ugh which the 
mantling blnsh is seen suddenly. Her chest was 
wide, and somewhat thin, her arms full and mus- 
cular, her hands long ^md her fin^rs taper. Her 
voice was of peculiar rielmess — a livii^ echo of 
the soul within. Those who knew her spoke of *- 
her voice, years after her death — as of a strange 
and unforgotten music ineffiiceably imprinted on 
the memory — ^notes so sonorous and de^ that to 
hear was even more than to see her, and that her 
voice formed a portion of her beauty. Her dress, ^ 
conformable to her humble fortune and the retire- 
ment in which she dwelt, was simple and slightly 
characteristic. She is described as being attired in 
a gown of daric doth, cut like a riding-habit, with 
a gray felt hat turned up at the sides with black 
riband, and similar in fiishion to those generally • 
worn by women of rank, at that period. 



XIV. 

"ir LOUVET, one of the Girondist leaders then 
-^'j-* in Normandy, addressed earnest proclama- 
tion to the people of the south of France, urging 
them to £ratemize with and aid the forces which 
had been enrolled and were then on their way to 
Paris. More than six thousand of these forces 
were assembled in the city of Caen, and on Sun- 
jiiay, the 7th of July, they were passed in review 
before the aulhorities of the department, and the 
Girondist dq)uties. Charlotte Corday was present, 
in a balooi^, at this review, and saw the troops 
depart 

Among these vdunteers was a young man 
named Eranquelin, who was ardently attached to 
Mademoiselle Corday, and with whom he carried 
on a c(»:ie8poadence. It is said that she had no* 
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been able to remain insensible to tliis*attaq]jpnent^ 
and liad given ber portrait to the yonng soldier, 
permitting him to lore ber, at least tfarongb ber 
image. But these affections sbe sacrificed to a 
purpose still more dear to ber. M. de Franque- 
lin, borne away by tbe general impulse of patriot- 
- ism, and sure of obtaining the approbation of her 
whom he loved, armed himself in the cause of lib- 
erty, and joined the troops at Caen. Here they 
parted. After the condemnation and execution 
of Charlotte, he returned to ISTormandy, and there, 
alone witih his mother, he lingered for some 
months, as if strick^i with the same blow which 
had taken her life, and died, requesting that the 
portrait and letters which he had recdved &om 
her, might be buried with him In the secret and 
sacred repose of his grave. . 

After the departure of the volunteer, Charlotte 
had but one thought or purpose, and that was to 
reach Paris before they did, in the hope that by 
one decisive and terrible blow she might deliver 
Prance from tyranny, and save their generous 
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^rm^ Tbe ■oafFold that was erected in Paris 
tlireatened to be carried thronghotit the republic. 
The power of Marat and his &ctions could only 
uphold itMlf by pfoscription and execution. It 
wm said that the m<Hi8ter had already prepared 
his lists, and eounted the number of heads that 
were to ML to alky his suspicions and gratify his 
yengeance. More tiian three hundred &0Tisand 
yiotims were designated in the capital and in the 
piOYinoes, and Ibe yexy name of Marat caused the 
heart to shudder like the mention <^ deallL 

CSiarlotte C(»day formed the heroic resolution 
ot immolating herself in order to dieck this effu- 
sion of blood. Sbid h&pt her plans and intentions 
a secret in her own bosom, not only that she might 
not imj^cate others, but lest she should be dis- 
suaded from her purpose. She sought such infor- 
mation as to the state of Paris, and the means by 
which she could execute her plans, as she conid 
gain jfrom the proscribed deputies. She obtained 
from Barbaroto: a letter for Duperret^ one of the 
Oircmdists in Paris who had not been included in 
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the first proscription, under the pret^iee ^at she 
liad claims to present to the government in favor 
of lier friend Mademoiselle de Forbin who liad 
emigrated, and was suffering poverty in Switzer- 
land. Provided with this letter and a passport 
which she had proeored some days before, she set 
out on the 7ih of July for Argentan, to take a last 
adieu of her father and sister. She told them she 
was going to England, to seek Ihere a refuge from 
Ihe misery and anarchy by which the energies of 
France were paralyzed. 

She embraced her father and sifter, but the tears 
she shed were fc»r the past more than for theftrture, 
and on the same day die returned to Oaen. To 
her aunt, who was tenderly attached to her, die 
told the same story with which she had deceived 
her &ther— that she was about to set out for Eng« 
land where some emigrant friends had provided 
her an asylum, and where she hoped to &id that 
security and tranquillity which she could notlook 
for in her own land. With this pretext she was 
enabled to make her arrangements for departure, 
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and under it to ooaoeal the sorrow of parting fic^b 
those who had long been her kind Mends and pro- 
tectors. Her last hours were filled up with grate- 
ful and tender attentions towards her aunt, to 
whom she owed such long and generous hospxtal- 
itjy and through one of her ftiends she made pro- 
vision for the future comfort of the old senrant 
who had taken care of her in her youth. She dis- 
tributed among her Mends some little presents of 
dresses and embroideij, and also her fityorite 
books, retaining none of them but a volume of 
Plutarch, as if she desired to retain to the last, the 
society of those great men widi whom she had 
lived for so man J years, and with whom die wished 
to die. 

On the 9th of July, her preparations being com- 
pleted, she took a small bundle of clothing, very 
early in the monung, embraced her aunt, tdliag 
her she was going out to sketch the haymakers, 
and left the house, so many years her home, to 
return ho more. At tiie foot of the stairs she met 
a child named Bobert, whom she had been accus- 
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tomed to notice, and giving him tlie she^ of draw- 
ing-paper whicli she had in her hand, said, — " Here, 
Eobert, take this, — be a good boy, and kiss me: 
you will never see me again." She embraced the 
child, leaving a tear upon his cheek — ^£he last tear 
di€Kl upon the threshold of her old home. She 
then took her way to the diligence, and departed 
for Paris. 

On her journey to Paris fliere was a young man, 
one of her travelling companions, who was so 
much attracted by her graces, her da?^z1ing youiih 
and beauty, as well as by her modesty and intelli- 
gence, that he ventured to declare his respectful 
admiration. He begged her to authorize him to 
ask her hand of her relatives. She tamed this 
sudden love into kind raillery and mirth. She 
promised the young man to let him know her 
jiame, aiid her disposition in regard to himself at a 
future period. She charmed her fellow-travellers 
to the end of her journey, by such graces of mind 
and conduct that they all regretted to separate 

from her. 

28 
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On ihe UUi of Jolj, at nooiii she leacbed Fai^ 
and was oondooted to a hotel which had been in- 
dioaled to her at Caen, the Hdtel de la Proyidenoe. 
The ne(xt day, after a night of prafonnd lepcMie, 
she dressed herself neatly, but simply, and went 
OBt to find the dq)n1y , Duperret He was at the 
Ocmv^ition, and leaving her letter of intn>da<^n 
with his danghters, she promised to return in the 
erening. That day she spent alone, in her cham- ^ 
ber at the hotel, in reading, reflection, and prayer. 
In the er^ung she went out again to the house of 
M. Duperret, who received her in his drawing- 
room, without a witness — ^his £unily being at sup- 
per. She then laid open to him her pretended 
business, and requested him to introduce her to 
llie minister of the interior. This request was but 
a pretext on her part to enable her to gain such 
information and to make such acquaintances as 
wou^if fiwalitate her plans. The deputy promised 
to call on her on the morrow StA introduce her, as 
she requested. As she was about to leave, die 
turned to him and said :—" Permit me to advise 
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yon, dtizen Dupeiret, to qait the OoiiTent&>n ; 
jou can do no more good there ; go to Oaen, and 
rejoin yonr oolleagnes and brofliers." "My post 
is at Paris'* — ^repKed the Depniy — "I will ncrt 
leave it" *i Yon are in error," said Charlotte, in 
^ a Yoice of almost suppliant appeal " BeUevB 
me,"— die added, — "fly, fly, before to-morrow 
night;" and she departed withont awaiting an 
answer. 

That same evening a decree paosed the Conven- 
tion, ordering seals to be put on the papers and 
effects of Dnperret, and some other suspected dep- 
uties, but this did not prevent his fiilfllling his en- 
gagement to go witii Charlotte to the minister of 
the interior. He, however, could not grant her an 
audience until evening, and as she was not for- 
nished with authonty from Mademoiselle de For- 
bin to act in her name, Duperrel^ feeling his own 
position insecure, advised her to abandon the 
business. As she had already accomplished the 
purpose of her pretext, she acquiesced, and they 
parted at the door of her hotel Instead of enter- 
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ingf howerer, ^^ pzooeeded to kiqiiii^e the way to 
the Palais BqyaL Here she entered the shop of a 
ooileri selected a poignardy prnt^hased it, and xe- 
toniing to the garden of l2ie palaoe, seated herself 
for a while on one of the benches. 

It was lier desire to gire to ihe act which she 
was about to conunit, all the impreasiyeness possi- 
Ue, and her first purpose had been to approadi 
Marat at the .great cer^nony of the Federation on 
the 14th of July, and to sa<mfice him publiely in 
the Ohamp-de-Mars. But l2ie adjoumment of that 
beremony pieyented the accomplishment pf this 
pnxpose. She then determined to seek h^ victim 
in the Convention, while Ee was surroxmded by 
his firiends and admirers. She hoped that, in this 
case^ she herself would be torn in pieces by his 
ficiends, in their first fury, and so she would be 
Efpazed the more lingering torments of a trial and 
public ^cecat^n. But in this, too, she was disap- 
pointed. Marat was 01, and she had learned tiiat 
be would not again take his place id the Conven* 
tion. She must seek him in his own lodgings, 
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and by some cimniiig pretext gain access to him 
there. 

She, therefore, returned to her room and wrote 
him a note which she sent to his house. ^'I hare 
just arrived from Caen "--she wrote. " Yonr lore 
of coimtry makes me presume that you will be 
pleased to hear of the erents which are transpiring 
in that portion of the republic. I shall present 
myself at your abode about one o'dock. Hare 
the goodness to recdre me, and grant me a mo- 
ment's conrersation. I will put you in a position 
to be of great service to France." 

At the appointed hour Charlotte presented her- 
self at his door, but could not be admitted. She 
then left with the portress a i^cond note, as 
follows: — 

<'I wrote to you thi^ morning, Marat; did you 
reoeire my letter? I cannot beliere it, as they 
refuse my admittance to you. I hope that to- 
morrow you will grant me the interview I request 
. I repeat that I am just arrived from Caen, and 
hare secrets to disclose to you most Important £>r 
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ihe safely of the lepublio. BesideSi I am perse- 
onted for the caiuse of liberty ; I am tinliappyy and 
ihat I am so shotdd giye me a claim on your 
patEiotisnu" 

At seven o'dook in ike evening, Iiaying dressed 
heiself widi moie than usual care, in order to at- 
tract the &yorable attention of his household, 
Charlotte knocked at the door of his lodgings. 
She was pezfbdfy calm and self-possessed. No 
paleness, no wildness of her eye, no tremulousness 
of voice, no hurry or agitation indicated the &tal 
enand on whieh she had come fortiu 

Itarat occupied rooms on the first floor. He 
lived with a woman called Alberline Maral^ whose 
name was originally Gatiiaine Bvrard, and whom 
he had taken for his wife after tiie example of 
Bousseau, but without a formal marriage. A sin- 
gle senNoit was employed to assist in the domestic 
duties of the establishment. 

Marat's apartments comprised an ante-chamba* 
and a writing-room, a dining-room, bed-diambsr 
and bath-room. These rooms were scantily and 
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meanly furnished, and were encumbered with a 
few books, and numberless pamphlets and news- 
papers, many of them wet fix)m the press, which 
several women were employed in folding and ad- 
dressing. Everything was in disorder and confii- 
sion, and indicative of the occupation and hurry 
of i^e friend of the people, 

Notwithstanding his iUness Mai^t did not relax 
his incessant activity. A lingering disease was 
gradually, bi^t surely, wearing out his life, and 
yet he taxed his brain, and plied his pen without 
ceasing. Knowing that death was steadily draw- 
ing nigh, with almost audible footsteps, he re- 
doubled his exertions, and furnished lists for pro- 
scription and execution, as if hastening to send as 
many victims as possible before him as heralds of 
his own coming. He was continually in dread 
oif assassination, and all access of those ntt in his 
employ, or known to be his friends, was strictly 
forbidden. 

Mademoiselle de Corday was not aware of these 
circumstances, though she expected to find diffi- 
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colfy in gaining his presence. When she reached 
his house, the daj was dosing, and in .that qnar- 
teoTi the nanow streets and fhe lofty bnildings 
made it abeadj dark without. With di£Scal1y 
she was able to enter the courtyard, but in i^nte 
of the opposition of the portress she succeeded, and 
b^an to ascend the stairs. Hearing the noise of 
the altercation without, Albertine opened the docor, 
but refbsed to allow a stranger to eaUSt. The 
sound of their yoices reaohed the ear of Marat^ 
who understood, from the few words which he 
could catch, that this was the person from whom 
he had received ike two notes during the day, and 
he imperatiydy ordered her to be admitted. 

The room into which the suspicious and sullen 
Albertdne introduced Charlotte, was dimly lifted, 
being the small closet whidi was used for a 
bathing^^m. H^:e, in his bath, lay Marat, his 
matted hair wrapped in a dirty handkerchief—' 
with hollow and blood-shot eyes, receding fore- 
head| prominent cheek-bones, wide and sneering 
mouth, livid skin, and shrunk^i limbs. Chaxlotte 
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stood dose by the side of l^s bath, and waited for 
TiiTti to ask about the state of aflEairs in Normandy. . 
To his questions she replied briefly, and in such a 
way as not to awaken his suspicions. He then in- 
quired the name of the deputies who had taken 
refuge in Normandy, and wrote them down, as 
she repeated them. "When the list was complete, 
he added, triumphantly, — **Well, before. they are 
a week, older, they shall be guillotined." 

These words were enough to seal his fete. She 
drew hep knife from her bosom, and, with more 
than human force, she plunged it to the hilt in his 
heart "Helpl helpl" cried Marat, and expired. 
With* his last cry his miserable, cowardly and 
guilty soul had fled. 

At this cry Albertine, the maid-servant, and 
Laurent Basse, the messenger, rushed into the 
apartment, and caught Marat's sinldng head in 
their arms. Charlotte, as if stupefied with terror 
for her crime, shrunk behind the curtain of the 
window, wh^e she was discovered by the man, 
Laurent, who seized a chair and felled her to the 
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floor, where the woman, Albertme, in Iter ]:age, 
trampled her imder her feet The alarm soon 
spread, and the honse, the court, and the stre^ 
were speedily filled by a crowd who stormed and 
raged, and demanded that the aasaflsin be thrown 
out to them, that th^ might be aysnged. 

.Charlolte was seized and held by two soldiers 
imtil cords could be brought to secure her from 
escape. She calmly awaited the fate which might 
overtake her, and except a feeling of compassion 
for the grief and sufferings of Marat's mistress, 
and a bitter smile of contempt for the (nx)wd of 
his friends, no unusual Motion was visible upon 
her fiw5e. "Poor peibple," she said, "you desire 
my death, while you owe me an altar for having 
freed you^ from a monster. , Oast me to that infti- 
riate mob," she said to the soldiers who guarded 
her with their bayonets; "since they regret him, 
they are worthy to be my executioners." 

It was soon kno^ throughout the city, and in 
the Convention, that Marat had been murdered. 
All Paris seemed struck with astonishment and 
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alarm on hearing of this deed. Henriot, the Com- 
mandant of the National Guard, entered the Con- 
vention, exdaiming : " Tremble, aU of yon, Marat 
has been assassinated by a young girl -who rejoices 
at the blow she has struck." 

Charlotte was removed to the dining-room, 
where she was interrogated by the Commissary of 
the Section, and the prods verbal of the murder 
was drawn up. She was then ordered to be con- 
veyed to the Abbaye, the nearest prison. She 
was, previously to her removal, -searched, and in 
her pockets were found the key of her trunk, 
some money, and s(Mne,ftiiplCTients of needlework, 
a gold watch and her passport, and beneath her 
neckerchief the sheath of the knife with which 
she had stabbed Maratt On her examination she , 
was asked and answered the following questions: — 

" Do you recognize this knife? " 

"Yes." 

" What led you to this crime? " 

"I saw dvil war ready to rend France to 
atoms; persuaded that Marat was the principal 
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cause of the perils a&d calamities of the land, 
I have sacrifioed my life for his to saye my 
country." 

<<MeDli<^ tbe persons who urged yoa to this 
detestable crime, which you could not have con- 
ceived of yourself" 

''No one knew of my intention. I deceiyed my 
aunt, with whom I lived, as to llie olgect <^ my 
journey. I deceived my fiiiher sinuliurly. Few 
persons visit my relations, and no one could have 
had the slightest suspicion of my idea." 

" Did you not quit the dty of CSaen with the 
decided resolution of asdSssinating Marat ? " 

"That was my sole motive in quitidng that 
city." 

" Where did you procure the weapon? What 
persons have you seen in Fiaiis? What have you 
done since Thursday, the day of your arrival ? " 

To these questions she answered with the ut- 
most sincerity, detailing every particular as to her 
arrival in Paris, and what she had done since. 

" Did you not attempt to escape after the murder?" 
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"I should liave gone out at tibe door if I liad not 
been pcerented." 

"Are you a single woman ? " 

"lam." 

" Have yon never had a lover? " 

"Never." 

She was Ihen c(Hifined in a cell, and guarded by 
*two gem d^armes dnring the night. From the 
Abbaye she was removed to the Conciergerie. 
Here she was allowed the indulgence of paper, 
pens, and solitude, and she wrote toBarbaroux, 
and also to her fether. In her letter to the former, 
she detailed all the events that had transpired since 
leaving Caen. In her letter to her fether she took 
a tender but heroic fiarewell of him and of her sis- 
ter. " Adieu, I pray you to forget me, or rather, 
to rejc»ce at my fate, — ^Uie cause is noble." 

The next day, at eight in the morning, she was 
conducted, under a guard, to the revolutionary tri- 
bunal. The hour of the trial being known in Paris, 
a large crowd .was drawn together to witness it, 
and to gratify their interest and curiosity by see- 
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ing liie heroine. Wlieu she fust appeared, a mur- 
mtcr, as of horror and malediolion, was heaxd, but 
her dazzling beauty, her modesty, her fitmness 
and calm beari&g, even nnder the eyes of so great 
a crowd, soon changed this mnimnr to a feeHng of 
pity, of interest and 'admiration. She was seated 
upon the bench of the accused, and M. GhauTeaa 
Lagarde, afterwards iUnstrions for the defence of 
the Qoeen, was assigned her as coonseL The evi- 
denoe of the deed was gone oyer, and her confess- 
ions, in which she bravely avowed the crime, and 
the motives which led to it, were received. The 
counsel £br the prosecution summed up the evi- 
d^ice, and demanded the sentence of death. 

Lagarde, her defender, arose and said: — "The 
accused confesses her crime, she avows its long 
premeditation, and gives the most overwhelming 
details. Citizens, this is her whole defence." He 
then urged that this imdisturbed cahn and entire 
forgetfulness of self, even in the presence of death, 
was not natural, that it was the result of an excite- 
ment which amounted to insanity. " It is for you 
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to decide," added he, ''.what weight so stern a 
&naticisni should h^e in the balance of jiistice. I 
leave aSJ to yotir consciences." 

The jniy unanimously gave their verdict for her 
death, and she heard her sentence with the same 
calmness as she had manifested throughout. When 
afiked if she had anything to say as to the punish- 
ment which was awarded, she turned to her coun- 
sel, and said to. him: — "Monsieur, you have de- 
f^aded me as I wished to be defended : I thank 
you: I owe you a proof of my gratitude and 
esteem, and I offer you one worthy of you. The 
judges have just pronounced my property confis- 
cated ; I owe something in the prison, and I be- 
queath to you the payment of this debt." 

On her return to the prison, an artist, M. Hauer, 
who had attempted to sketch her likeness during 
tiie trial, came, at her request, to finish it She 
gave him a lock of her long feir •hair, as a token 
of his kindness and her gratitude. The rest of her 
hair, which the executioner had cut ofl^ she gave to 
Madame Richard, the wife of the keeper of the 
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CoBciergerie, and haying put on the red dress of 
tiie condemned, she mounted the &tal cart, and. in 
the midst of a terrible storm of lightning and rain, 
was driven to the scaffold. 

Before she reached the guillotine the storm 
passed away, and the sun shone out in the clear 
sky. She mounted the scaffold with as light and 
firm a step as her long dress and pinioned arms 
permitted, while her complexion, heightened by 
the ccdor of her dress, seemed of Tmearthly bril- 
liancy. She placed herself under the &tal axe, 
and as the heavy blade fell, her head rolled upon 
the scafifold. Legros, one of the executioners, 
raised it in his hand, and strudc it on the cheek- 
It is said that a deep crimson suffasion overspread 
the face, as if dignity and modesty had lasted for 
an instant longer even than life. 

Such was the end of the heroine of Caen, who 
freely offered itp her life for the good of her coun- 
try, and paid the penalty of her own blood for the 
great crime of taking the life of the tyrant 
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